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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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In consequence of Imitations of THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their Signature, thus— 


deathin, 


without which no bottle of the original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE is genuine.—Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 


3 : : THIS POWDER 1s unrivalled in destroying every species 
Se) 6 U C S ; of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 


e. SS) SI tica, and covuring compitte oxtermlattion of pects te theoe= 
ey iS F LE A S. ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Wovllens from Moth. 
=f Pai} Sold in Tins, 6d.,1s., & 2s.6d. each 
MOCVAN ONT) REDUCED PRICES, 

iS) ARPES) «INCREASED QUANTITY, 


IMPROVED TINS. 


j The reason why 80 many are unable to take Cocoa is, that 
the varieties commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the 
lea of rendering them soluble, while really making them thick, 
eavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if Cocoa 
thickens in the cup it proves the addition of Starch. CaDBURY’S 
Cocva Essence is genuine, it is therefore three times the strength 

of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage like Tea or Coffee. 

SOLUBLE. 
REFRESHING. 


See that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is on every Packet, as Shopkeepers 
often substitute imitations for the sake of extra profit. 


PARIS DEPOT: 90, FAUBOURG ST. HON ORE. 
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MOURNING. 


Messrs, JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part 
of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers. They take with them dresses 
and millinery, besides materials at one shilling per yard and upwards cut from 
the piece, all marked jn plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for house- 
hold mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 

Funerals at stated charges conducted in London or Country. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
[NG =m, SEWING MACHINES 


Obtained the ONLY “GRAND PRIZE” 


awarded to Sewing Machines at the late Paria 
Exhibition. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINE, 


The most perfect and efficient yet produced, WITH COVER 
complete, £5 6s, Treadle Machines from £6 10s, 
Machines supplied on the Hire System. 

21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, B.C.) ponpon 
1389, REGENT STREET, W. } OFFICES: 
49, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, &.E. ; 


“O World! 
O men! what are ye, and our best a ge 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
ans And slay, as if death had but this one gate?’’—Brzow, 


THE GOST OF WAR.—“ Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will parchase every.foot of land upon 
; the globe; I will clothe every man, woman, and child.in an attire of which kings and queers would be proud ; I will 
build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth ; I will build an academy in every town and 
endow it; a college in every state and will fill it with able professors ; I will crown every hill with a place of worship conse- 
crated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace; I will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that 
on every Sabbath morning the chime en one hill should answer the chime on another round theearth’s wide circumference, 
and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to heaven.’”’—RIcHARD. 
66 HAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR?” “I will tell you what is ten times, and ten thousand times 
more terrible than War—Outraged Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught 
man the terrible lesson he isso slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies 
of war: he spares the woman and child: But Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she.is bounteous and kind when she 
is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity ; for some awtul, but most good reason, she is not allowed 
to have any pity. Silently she strikes the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the strong man with the 
musket or the pickaxe in his hand. Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers 
of England the mass of preventible suffering, the mass of preventible agony of mind and body, which exists in England 
aver poi eal !’—Kin@stgx. How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventible deaths continue 
unchecke 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS, “= Down Ho,nee Bret loncosarsire 


“ Srr,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and wantof appe- 
tite, I was induced by afriend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT, I was immediately relieved, and am once 
more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle » poe on my travels. Iam too pleased torepay you in some 
way for your wonderful invention by giving you full use of my testimony to the above. 
“To J. C. Exo, Esq,” ** Sir, Iam yours gratefully, ** Dz. J. HANSON, M.A. 
NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“‘After suffering for nearly two anda half years from severe headache and disordered stomach» 
and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a 
friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. 
** Yours mosttruly, ‘*ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
SUCCESS IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public and commands success, <A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—Adams. 
CAUTION.—Legal nape are protected in every Civilised Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the Capsule is marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, yor have been imposed on by worthless 
imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hateham, London,8.E., by J. C. ENO’S patent. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 


BASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for1s5 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 

The | t size Bi 5 ta: 5 t fi 
esau Glen teastae gaudy taeanaaas. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, LW. 
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ToSTAMP COLLECTORS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST STAMP 
ALBUM ever published isthe CROWN 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM for 1881, 
strongly bound in cloth gilt; spaces 
provided for nearly 3,000 Stamps, illus- 
trated on every page, size 9% in. by 
6% in. Price 2s. 4d., post free. The 
“UNIVERSAL” POSTAGR STAMP 
ALBUMS, 5s., 6s., 7s., 88. 9d. Our 
ILLusTRATED Descriptive Paice List 
for 1880 (gratis and post free on 
application), contains full particulars 
of all the above, also of an immense 
stock of postage and fiscal stamps, 
postcards, philatelical literature, &c. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO.,Lacey Street, Ipswich, 


EsTaBLISHED 1869. 








FAMILIES REMOVING OR WAREHOUSING 


Should apply for Estimates, which are given free 
of cost, to 


F. MOEDER'S 


Furniture Stores, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD.} 


Dry Lock-up Rooms and Basement, 


FOUR'GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA-CAKES, PIES, 
TARTS, DUMPLINGS, PUDDINGS. 

















A CURE FOR ALL!!! 





THIS OINTMENT niay be rubbed into the System so as to 
reach any Internal Complaint ; by these means it cures Sores 
or Uloers in the THROAT, STQMAOCH, LIVER, SPINE, or 
other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD 
BREASTS, Oontmoted or Stiff,Joints,iGOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, and all Skin Diseases. 


LFRADE|® 


Sree Serstaraial bo 


SAUCE BSB 


6° & I$ Sold Everywhere 
“ee 


MANUFACTORY, WoRCEST 














“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE'S” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


: ee excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, rem 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the conaplexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s, 9d, per box. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
; FOR HOME AND SCHOOL USE. 














The Best Copy Books for securing the results required by the Government 
Education Inspectors are 


| DARNELL’S COPY BOOKS. 


They are published as follows, at 2d., 3d., 4d., and 6d. each, viz. :— 





DARNELL’S LARGE POST COPY BOOKS, 16 Nos., 6d. each. The 
first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and carefully written copies in Pencil- 
coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Eead-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually advancing from a single Stroke to a superior 
small hand, 


DARNELL’S FOOLSCAP COPY BOOKS, 24 Nos., Oblong, 3d. each. 


Or, Superior Paper, Marble Covers, 4d. each. On the same plan. 


DARNELL’S UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 16 Nos., 2d. each. On the 


same plan. 


DARNELL’S ARITHMETIC MADE INTELLIGIBLE TO CHILDREN. 


By G. Darnetz. Being a Series of Gradually Advancing Exercises, intended to employ the 
Reason rather than the Memory of the Pupil; with ample Explanations of every Difficulty. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

*,* This work may be had in Three Parts:—Part I., price 6d.; Part.II., price 9d.; Part IIl., 
price 6d. A KEY to Parts II. and III, price 1s. (Part I. does not require a Key.) 


DARNELL’'S GRAMMAR MADE INTELLIGIBLE TO CHILDREN. 


By G. Darnent. Being a Series of Short and Simple Rules, with ample Explanations of every 
Difficulty, and Copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Language adapted to the comprehension of very 
young Students. Cloth, 1s. 


, DARNELL’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. _ By 


G. DarnELt. Price 3d. Being the first thirty-two pages of “ Grammar made Intelligible.” 


DARNELL’S SHORT AND CERTAIN ROAD TO READING. By 
-  G.Darnett. Being a series of Easy Lessons, in which the Alphabet is so divided as to enable the 
Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has learned half the Gy Cloth, 6d.; 
or in- Four Parts, paper covers, 14d. each. 
SHEET LESSONS. Being Extracts from the above, printed in very large bold ‘aie Price for the 
Set of Six Sheets, 6d.; or neatly mounted on boards, 3s. 


| DARNELL’S (T.) PARSING SIMPLIFIED: an Introduction and Com- 


panion to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons to each. By 
T. DARNELL. Cloth, 1s. 





Griffith and Farran’s Catalogue of Standard Educational Works, and of Books 
, suitable for Rewards, Prizes, and Presents, is sent post free on application. 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 


. West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
= | s 
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EASTERN ART. 


DECORATIVE 
SI FURNITURE, 
f} RUGS, SILKS, 
PORCELAINS AND 
ART OBJECTS. 





“Messrs. LIBERTY & Co.’s New 
Work ‘EASTERN ART,’ embraces the Art 
Objects and industries of the whole Eastern 
world. It is beautifully illustrated with over 
700 original and fac-simile Drawings, forming 
quite a Museum of Oriental Treasures. It is 
also a Priced Catalogue of thousands of unique 
and useful specimens, ranging from one 
shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.’”— 
Court JOURNAL. 
Oblong Demy Quarto, lz.; Post Free, 1s, 3d, 


cherie ART STORES, 
LIBERTY & Oo., 218, Regent Street, &c., London, W. 











Trade Mark on every Casting. 





« * 
facfarlane’s Castings, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ILLUSTRATED catalogue price list and estimates on application, 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
CONTRACTORS by appointment to her majesty’s war department, 











Sold by all Perfumers and S L Wholesale and Retail 
at 3s. gare €¢ ber A M | OF O PA oben ab 


“4 Sixty Bears) %y, 






O (Established 


Is the best and only certain fe 
Q for preserving, strengthening, gr ome 
HAIR, WHISKERS, Gu 
and preventing them turning grey. 
O magnificent’ 


remedy ever discovered 
® beautifying, or restoring the 
PA OR MOUSTACHES, 
© For children it is invaluable, as it go 
head of hair, prevents baldness in 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 


forms the basis, of a 
mature age, and obviates the use of 
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22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Dac, nts, Opera sas Par, iy; Paaeaepies, 6) Pert, | TABLE G 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





_ " “GLASS SHADES. 
and their*periable coverings. MAW and Cos patters-oook, the work | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


pd first dasignens of the day fertented,  cogaiher 5 a special —— 

estimates for every kind ¢ wi , ecimens may 

sign, sto at Maw ahd Co's, London, Agents W. Bsiwrsox aed! GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 














Her Majesty the Queen, 
ALL PURE FLAX. 


C of E AP For Childr ay a Hemstitched. 
. in - e Lie < 
” Ladies, 14a 0%. | For Ladies, 5s. 11d. per doz. 


By Special Appointment to @& Cans 
Eres 


Irish Linens and Damasks. 

“‘The Irish Damasks of Messrs, 
Ropinson & CLEAVER have a world- 
wide fame.”—T'he Queen. 





», Gentlemen, 4s,11d. ;” s, Gentlemen, $s.3d,_,, 











’ 


Norz.—Handkerchiefs go by Post for 4d. to 6d. per doz. extra ; Collars, 8d. to 4d. ; Cuffs, 6d. 


Samples and Cheap Irish Damasks and Household Linens. 
Price Lists K = | Fish Napkins, 3s. 11d. per doz, |Royal Irish Linen Sheeting, 2yds. 
Post Free. Dinner Napkins, 6s.10d, ,, wide, from ls. 11d. per yard. 
. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, | Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 


COLL ARS. Ladies’ and Children’s, 3s. 11d.; Gentlemen’s, 3s. 11d, to finest quality #1: SRE Sh Se pee. 
e 4s. 11d. ang 5s. 11d. per dozen, 
SHIRTS Best 4-fold Linen | CUFF For Ladies, be 
* Prints, &c., 35s. 6d. S. Gentlemen, and 
half-dozen (to measure, hited ———————_—_—————S=== 
2s. extra). 10s, 9d. per doz. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, THE ROYAL IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, BELFAST. 
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SUCCESS & ECONOMY 
IN - THE GARDEN. 


EMANCIPATION FROM THE DUNG-HEAP BY USING 


“THE SOIL ENRICHER."” 


NATURE’S RESTORER, A GENUINE FERTILISER FOR ALL PLANTS, 
It is ready at once for use, and supplies the necessary elements for producing to perfection 
FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE, FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The Amateurs who have tried it unite with experienced Gardeners in recognising its valuable properties. sf 

Perfeotly Clean, Dry, Inoffensive, and Unfailing. It is equally adapted for Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables, for the 
Garden, or for the Conservatory, or plants grown ina room. Clean and concentrated, a lady can easily apply it. “THE 
SOIL ENRICHER” if kept dry is unaffected by time or climate, it is both economical and ready at once for use. -It may 
be used either dry or for liquid manure. NoNE IS GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME OF THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MAILLARD & STRAWSON, Chemical Manure Works, Newbury, Berkshire, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
IN 7LB. BAGS SUFFICIENT TO FERTILISE 100 SQUARE. YARDS, 2s. EACH: TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION: 


Country Agencies can be obtained where unrepresented. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices; 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


FL. MOHDER, 








EsTABLISHED 1852. 








248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST.,.W.C, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Puddings, Blanc-Mange, Custards, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, . 


BROWN 2 POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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Bold Metal, Parle, 187%, ani, Sage 
- Only Prize ‘Medal, London, 1851. Goid die £2 bouts A rte ine iB 
ie, 1378, for’ 
‘ad Only Fine. hese Frise 3 e Medal, Earle, 255% | Bess! Generel Execitence Poe Stee 
Gold Medal. Paris. tat An 








BRILLIANT !ECONOMICAL ! CLEAN! NO DUST! 


7 GRUTIONN “pONANTA AGES 
Beware of Common Imi- ‘THE DOME” ana 
tations of the ‘ DOME factured by a special pro- 
BLACK LEAD” which are cess from selected mate- 
sometimes offered because rials of the best quality. 
they afford A LARGER PnRo- polishes more 
Fir. See that the words m any other 


blacklead, but 


rd. AMES ant probeen G @) oP 1D) M > 1D) A L heres at once to yh 


every block. No other is or grate, thereby avoiding 


_— BLACK LEAD 
Sole MakersE. JAMES and SONS.Plymouth. 



































80 Years Unparalleled Success have proved that 


ROWLANDS’ MACGASSAR OIL 


Is the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the hair, as it contains 
~+ no lead, mineral or spirituous ingredients, while for children it is 
Oh especially recommended as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO 


3S whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the gums, 

Ss ™ and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath ; is far preferable to pastes 

or washes. Ask any Chemist for Rowlands’ articles, and avoid spurious and worthless imita- 
tions. The genuine Odonto has a 3d, Government Stamp to prevent fraud. 
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ASPHODEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIXEN, ” “LADY AUDLEY’'S 
SECRET,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXII. “FOR LOVE AND NOT FOR 
HATE THOU MUST BE DED.” 

| Wuen Daphne and Gerald were gone, and 

the fair woodland scene was empty, a third 
figure came slowly out of the fir-grove, a sub- 
stantial form clad in a rusty black-silk gown, 
short petticoats, side-laced cashmere boots, 
} and a bonnet which was only thirty years be- 
hind the prevailing fashion. This antique 
form belonged to Jane Mowser, who carried a 
little basket of an almost infantine shape, and 
who had been gathering wild strawberries 
for her afternoon refreshment. While thus 
engaged she had espied Daphne’s white frock 
1} gleaming athwart the dark stems of the firs, 
and had contrived to skirt the pathway, and 
keep the young lady in view. Thus she 
%+ had been within earshot when Daphne and 
Gerald Goring met, and had heard the greater 
part of their conversation. “ I’ve known it 
and foreseen it. I knew it would come to 
this from the very beginning,” she muttered 
breathlessly ; “and I’m thankful that I’m 
the chosen instrument for finding them out. 
Oh, my poor Miss Madoline, what aviper you 
have nourished in your loving bosom! Oh 
the artfulness of that anteloping girl ! pre- 
tending to reject him, and leading him on all 
the time, and meaning to run away with 
him to-morrow and be married on the sly at 
Geneva, as truly as my name is Mowser. 
Fey I’ll put a stop to their goings on. T’ll 
let in the light upon their dark ways. Jane 
Mowser will prove a match for an antelope 
| 
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and a traitor.” 
The little basket trembled in Mrs. 
Mowser’s agitated grasp, as she trotted 













teiekiy downhill to the hotel. “I'll make 
their baseness known to Sir Vernon,” said 
Mowser, “and if he has the heart of a man 
he’ll crush that fair-haired young viper.” 

Having detested Daphne from the day of { 
her birth, Mowser now felt a virtuous thrill, } 
the sense of a relieved conscience, in the § 
































idea that Daphne was utterly detestable. 
It would have been pain and grief to her | 
had the girl turned out well; but to have 
her judgment borne out, her ‘wisdom made , 
clear as daylight, every ‘evil feeling of her 
heart fully justified by the girl’s bad con- 
duct, this was comfort which weighed 
heavily in the scale against her honest 4 
sorrow for the mistress whom she loved. 

She had no idea that the revelation she 
was going to make must necessarily lead to 
the cancelment of Madoline’s engagement. 
Her notion was that if Sir Vernon were 
made acquainted with the treachery that 
had been going on in his family circle, he 
would turn his younger daughter out of } 
doors, and compel Gerald Goring to keep 
faith with his elder daughter. She allowed 
nothing for those finer shades of feeling 
which “generally lead to the breaking of 
matrimonial engagements. It seemed to { 
her that if a man had got himself engaged } 
to a girl, and wanted to cry off, he must be 
taken by the scruff of his neck, as it were, 
and made to fulfil his promise. 

When seven o’clock came and the table- | 
dhéte, Daphne was shut up in her own } 
room with a bad headache; Mr. Goring was + 
missing ; and there were only Aunt Rhoda, | 


Madoline, and Edgar to take their accus- / 










tomed places near one end of the long table. 
A little pencilled note from Daphne had 
been brought to Madoline by one of the 
chambermaids, just before dinner : 

“T have been for a long long walk, and J 
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the heat has given me a dreadful headache. 
Please excuse my coming to dinner. I will 
have some tea in my room.” 

“That foolish girl has been walking too 
far for her strength, no doubt!” said Mrs. 
Ferrers. ‘She is always-in extremes. But 
what has become of Mr. Goring? Has he 
been over-walking himself too ?” 

“T think not,” answered Lina, smiling ; 
“we were dawdling about together near the 
hotel till four o’clock, and [ don’t suppose 
he would start for a long ramble after 
that.” 

_ “Then why is he not at dinner?” 

This question was unanswerable. They 
could only speculate vaguely about the 
absent one. Nobody had seen him after 
he parted from Madoline at the garden-gate. 
Perhaps he had walked to Vevey, perhaps 
to Montreux, miscalculating the distance, 
and the time it would take him to go and 
return. There was an uncomfortable feeling 
all through the dinner, Madoline’s eyes 
wandering to the door every now and then, 
expecting to see Gerald enter; Edgar out 
of spirits because Daphne was absent ; Mrs. 
Ferrers overcome by the heat, and beginning 
to perceive that Swiss scenery was a delight 
of which one might become weary. 

“T am so vexed with myself for falling 
asleep and letting Daphne roam about 
alone,” said Edgar, staring absently at a 
savoury mess of veal and vegetable to which 
he had mechanically helped himself. 

*T don’t see why you should blame your- 
self for Daphne’s want of common sense,” 
answered Aunt Rhoda, somewhat snappishly. 
“It was an afternoon that would have sent 
anybody to sleep. Even I, who am gene- 
rally so wakeful, closed my eyes for a few 
minutes over my book.” 

If Mrs, Ferrers had confessed that she 
had been snoring vigorously for an hour 
and a half, she would have been nearer 
the truth. 

Dinner came to its close, and there was 
still no sign of Gerald. Edgar went up to 
the corridor and knocked at Daphne’s door 
to enquire if her head were better. 

She answered from within in a weary 
voice : 

“Thanks; no! It is aching awfully. 
Please don’t trouble yourself about me. Go 
for a nice walk with Lina.” 

“Don’t you. think if you were to come 
out, and sit in the garden, the cool evening 
air would do you good?” 

“T couldn’t lift my head from the 
pillow.” 

“Then you will not be well enough to 














go back to Montreux to-morrow morning ? 
We had better put off the journey.” 

“On no account. I shall be quite well 
to-morrow. It is only a headache. Please 
go away, and enjoy your evening.” 

“ As if I could enjoy life without you! 
Good-night, darling. God bless you!” 

“Good-night,” replied the tired voice, 
and he went away sorrowing. 

What was his life worth without her? 
Absolutely nothing. He had chosen to make 
this one delight, this one love, the all in all 
of existence. 

He went down into the garden with a 
dejected air, and joined Lina, who was 
sitting in a spot where the view of valley 
below and the height above was loveliest ; 
but Lina was scarcely more cheerful than 
Edgar. She was beginning to feel seriously 
uneasy at Gerald’s absence. 

“You don’t think anything can have 
happened—any accident?” she asked falter- 
ingly. 

“Do you mean that he can have tumbled 
off a precipice? Hardly likely. A man 
who has climbed Mont Blane and the Jung- 
frau would hardly come to grief hereabouts. 
I think the worst that has befallen him is 
to have lost his dinner.” 

They sat in the garden till the valley and 
lake below were folded in darkness, and 
the moon was climbing high above the 
dark fir-trees and the grey peak, and 
then Lina’s heart was lightened by the 
sound of a sympathetic tenor voice, whose 
every tone she knew, singing “ La donna e 
mobile,” as the singer came up the grassy 
slope below the garden. She went to meet 
him. 

“My dear Gerald, I have been miserable 
about you.” 

‘Because I didn’t appear at dinner? 
Forgive me, dearest. The heat gave me a 
racking headache, and I thought a tre- 
mendous walk was the only way to cure it. 
I have been down to Montreux, and have seen 
your father, who is pining for your return. 
He looked quite scared when I dashed into 
the garden, where he was reading his paper 
on the terrace by the lake. I was not ten 
minutes at Montreux altogether.” 

“ Dear father! It was very good of you 
to go and see him.” 

“It was only a peep. I’m sorry you felt 
fidgety about me.” 

“IT am sorry you had a headache. It 
seems an epidemic. Daphne was not able 
to appear at dinner for the same reason.” 

“ Poor little Daphne !” 

They were to start upon their return 
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journey early next morning, so as to reach 
Montreux before the tropical heat of after- 
noon. They all breakfasted together in 
Madoline’s sitting-room between six and 
seven, Aunt Rhoda, who was a great 

’ advocate of early rising, looking much the 
sleepiest of the party. Daphne was pale 
and spiritless, but, as she declared herself 
perfectly well, nobody could say anything 
to her. 

They started at seven o’clock, There 
were two carriages: a roomy landau, and a 
vehicle of composite shape and long service 
for Mowser and the luggage. Daphne at 
once declared her intention of walking. 

“The walk downhill through fields and 
orchards and vineyards will be lovelv.” she 
said. 

“ Delicious,” exclaimed Edga r,“ but don’t 
you think it is rather too far for a walk ?” 
“ Are you too lazy to walk with me?” 

“T don’t think you need insult me by 
such a question,” on wiich Daphne set out 
without another word, waving her hand 
lightly to Madoline as she vanished at a 
turn of the road. 

Gerald Goring handed the two ladies to 
their seats in the landau, and took his 
place facing them. He had a listless worn- 
out look, as if his pedestrianism last night 
had exhausted him. 

“ You are not looking well, Gerald,” Lina 
said anxiously, disturbed at seeing his hag- 
gard countenance in the clear morning light. 

“My dearest, who could possibly look 
well in such a languid atmosphere as this ? 
We are in a vaporous basin, shut in by a 
circle of hills. Downat Montreux it is like 
being at the bottom of a gigantic forcing-pit. 
Here, though we fancy ourselves ever so high, 
we are only on the side of the incline. The 
wall still rises above us. At this season we 
ought to be at Davos or Pontresina.” 

“Those are the only places people go to 
nowadays,” said Mrs. Ferrers discontentedly. 
“T shall be almost ashamed to tell my 
friends where I have been. All the people 
one meets in society go to the Engadine.” 

“T don’t think that idea need spoil our 
enjoyment of this lovely scenery,” said 
Madoline; “look at Daphne and Mr. 
Turchill, what a way they are below us.” 

She pointed with her sunshade to a 
glancing white figure among the chestnut 
groves below. Edgar and Daphne had 
descended by those steep straight paths 
which made so little of the distance, 
while the horses were travelling quietly 
along the gentle windings of the road. 
It was a lovely drive to Montreux, the 











town and its adjacent villages looking 
like a child’s toys set out upon a green 
table; the castle of Chillon distinctly 
seen at every turn of the road; the 
hillsides shaded by Spanish chestnuts, big 
and old; the green slopes mounting up 
and up towards a blue heaven. They 
passed the little post and telegraph office at 
Glion, a wooden hut, baked through and 
through with the sun, like an oven; the 
hotel where the children were at play in the 
garden, and a few early-rising adults strolled 
about rather listlessly, waiting for breakfast ; 
and then down by the ever-winding road, 
past many a trickling waterfall; sometimes 
a mere cleft in the rock, sometimes a stony 
recess in a low wall, fringed with ferns, where 
the water drops perpetually into the basin 
below ; and so by wooded slopes descending 
steeply to the sapphire lake, past the parish 
church, picturesquely situated on the hill- 
side, and by many a public pump with a 
double spout, and tanks where the women 
were washing linen or vegetables under an 
open roof. 

They were at Montreux before ten o’clock, 
Sir Vernon delighted to have his elder 
daughter back again, and even enquiring 
civilly about Daphne, who had not’ yet 
arrived, despite the tremendous spurt with 
which she and Edgar had begun. : 

“That is just like Daphne,” said her 
father, when he was told how she had 
insisted on walking all the way. “She is 
always beginning something tremendous, and 
never finishing it. I daresay we shall have 
Turchill down here presently in search of a 
earriage to bring her the second half of 
the way.” 

“Yesterday she gave herself. a headache 
by roaming about the hills,” said Aunt 
Rhoda; “she has not a particle of dis- 
cretion.” 

‘Do you expect her to be full of wisdom 
ateighteen, Auntie?” asked Madoline depre- 
eatingly. 

‘**T can only say, my dear, that at eighteen 
I was not a fool,” replied Mrs. Ferrers 
sourly ; and Lina did not argue the question 
further, knowing but too well how her aunt 
was affected towards Daphne. 

The pedestrians made their appearance 
five minutes later, none the worse for their 
long walk through fields and vineyards, and 
across cottage-gardens and orchards, a walk 
full of interest and diversity. Daphne, 
flushed with exercise, looked ever so much 
better than she had looked at breakfast, 
where she had been without appetite even 
for her beloved rolls and honey. 
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“T have a little business to arrange in 
Geneva,” said Gerald, while they were all 
sitting about the airy drawing-room in a 
purposeless way, before settling down into 
their old quarters and old habits. “I think 
I shall take the train, as the quicker way, 
and then I can be back to dinner.” 

Madoline looked surprised. 

“Have you anything very important to 
do in Geneva?” she asked; ‘you never 
said anything about it before.” 

“No; it is a necessity which has arisen 
quite lately. Jl tell you all about it— 
afterwards. Good-bye till dinner- time. 
You must be tired after your morning 
drive, and you won't feel inclined for 
much excursionising to-day.” 

“T’m afraid we’ve seen everything there 
is to be seen within a manageable distance,” 
said Mrs. Ferrers rather dolefully. 

Daphne was sitting near the door, She 
had dropped into a low deep chair, and sat 
with her straw hat in her lap, full of wild 
flowers which she had gathered on the way 
down. Gerald stooped as he passed her, 
and took one of the half-withered blossoms 
—things so fragile in their delicate beauty 
that they faded as soon as plucked—and 
put it in his breast. The act was so care- 
lessly done that no one seeing it would have 
perceived any significance in it, or could 
have guessed that the hand which took the 
flower trembled with suppressed feeling, and 
that the heart against which it lay beat loud 
with passion. 

“ T am going to make all arrangements for 
our marriage,” he said in a low voice. 

“‘Good-bye,” she answered, looking straight 
up at him. 

He was gone. Her gaze followed him 
slowly to the door, and lingered there ; then 
she rose, and gathered up her flowers. 

“T think I'll go to my room and lie down,” 
she said to Madoline. “Please don’t let 
Edgar come worrying about me. Tell him 
to amuse himself without my company for 
once in a way.” 

“My dearest, I don’t think he has an 
idea of amusing himself without you in 
Switzerland. How tired you look, my poor 
pet! Go and lie down and get a nice re- 
freshing sleep after your walk. You shall 
not be disturbed till I come myself to bring 
you some tea. That will be better for you 
than coming down to luncheon.” 

“T don’t feel much inclined foz sleep, 
though I confess to being tired. I should 
like you to come and sit with me for a little, 
Lina, soon after luncheon, if you don’t 
mind.” oy at 





“Mind! My darling, as if I were not 
always glad to be with you.” 

Daphne went slowly up to her room, very 
slowly, with automatic steps, as one who 
walks in his sleep. The dark grey eyes 
looked straight into space, fixed and heavy 
with despair. 

“ He is mad, and I am mad,” she said to 
herself ‘ How can it end—except f 

Her room was bright and pretty, gaily 
furnished in that bright foreign style 
whieh studies scenic effect rather than 
solid comfort ; French windows opening 
upon a balcony, shaded with a striped 
awning. The windows looked on to the 
lake, across the bright blue water to the 
opposite shore, with its grand and solitary 
hills, its villages few and far apart. Daphne 
stood for a long while looking dreamily at 
that expanse of bright water, and the 
bold rugged shore beyond ; at Chillon in its 
rocky: corner; at the deep dark gorge whence 
the yellow Rhine comes rushing in, staining 
Lake Leman’s azure floor. How lovely it 
all was—how lovely, and yet of how little 
account in the sum of man’s destiny! All 
Nature’s loveliness was powerless to mend 
one broken heart. 

“What was it that he read on my hand 
that day at Fontainebleau?” she asked 
herself. ‘‘ Was it this? was it this?” 

A steamer went by laden with people, 
a band playing a waltz tune. The world 
seemed full of thoughtless souls, for whom 
life meant only idle empty pleasures. 
Daphne turned away from that sunlit 
scene sick at heart, wishing that she were 
lying quietly in one of those green dells 
through which they had passed to-day, and 
that life were ebbing away without an 
effort. 

“Seneca was a wise and learned man,” 
she thought ; “but with all his wisdom he 
found it difficult to die. Cleopatra’s death 
sounds easier—a basket of fruit and a little 
gliding snake, a bright pretty creature that 
a child might have played with, and been 
stung to death unawares.” 

She threw herself on the bed, not tired 
from her walk, which seemed as nothing to 
the lithe active limbs, but weary of life and 
its perplexities. Oh, how he loved her, and 
how she loved him! And what a glorious 
godlike thing life would be in his company. 
Glorious, but it must not be; godlike, but 
honour barred the way. 

“Oh, God! let me never forget what she 
has been to me,” she prayed, with clasped 
hands, with all her soul in that prayer— 
“sister, mother, all the world of love, and 
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protection, and comfort—teach me to be 
true to her ; teach me to be loyal.” 

For two long hours she lay, broad awake, 
in a blank tearless despair; and then the 
door was gently opened, and Madoline came 
softly into the room and seated herself by 
the bed. Daphne was lying with her face 
to the wall. She did not turn immediately, 
but stretched out her hand to her sister 
without a word. 

‘Dearest, your hand is burning hot; 
you must be in a fever,” said Madoline. 

“No; there is nothing the matter with 
me.” 

“T’m afraid there is. I’m afraid that 
walk was too fatiguing. I have ordered 
some tea for you.” The maid brought it in 
as she spoke; not Mowser. Mowser had 
kept herself aloof with an air of settled 
gloom, ever since her return to Montreux. 
“ T hope you have had a nice long sleep.” 

“T have not been able to sleep much,” 
answered Daphne, turning her languid head 
upon her pillow, and then sitting up on the 
bed, a listless figure in a tumbled white 
gown, with loose hair falling over her 
shoulders ; ‘‘I have not been able to sleep 
much, but I have been resting. Don’t 
trouble about me, Lina dear. I am very 
well. What delicious tea!” she said, as she 
tasted the cup which Madoline had just 
poured out for her. ‘How good you are. 
I want to talk with you—to have a long 
serious talk—about you and—Mr. Goring.” 

“Indeed, dear? It is not often my lively 
sister has any inclination for seriousness.” 

““No; but I have been thinking deeply 
of late about long engagements, and short 
engagements, and love before marriage, and 
love after marriage—don’t you know?” 
Her eyes were hidden under their drooping 
lids, but her colour changed, from pale to 
rose and from rose to pale, as she spoke. 

* And what wise thoughts have you had 
upon the subject, dearest?” asked Lina 
lightly. 

“T can hardly explain them ; but I have 
been thinking. You know that I am not 
desperately in love with—poor Edgar. I 
have never pretended to be so; have I, 
dear?” 

“You have always spoken lightly of him. 
But it is your way to speak lightly of every- 
thing ; and I hope and believe that he is 
much more dear to you than you say he is.” 

“He is not. I respect him; because I 
know how good heis. But thatisall. And 
do you know, Lina, I have sometimes fancied 
that your feeling for Mr. Goring is not much 


attached to him ; you have an affection for 

him, which has grown out of long acquaint- 
ance and habit—an almost sisterly affection. 
But you are not passionately in love with 
him. If he were to die, you would be 
grieved ; but you would not be heartbroken.” 
She said this slowly, deliberately, her eyes 
no longer downcast, but reading her sister’s 
face. 

“Daphne!” cried Madoline, “ how dare 
yout Howcan you be so cruel? Not love 
him! Why, you know that I have loved 
him ever since I was a child, with a love 
which every day of my life has made stronger 
—a love that is so rooted in my heart that 
I cannot imagine what life would be like 
without him. I am not impulsive or de- 
monstrative—I do not talk about those 
things which are most dear and most sacred 
in my life, simply because they are too sacred 
to be spoken about. If he were—to die— 
if I were to lose him—no, I cannot think 
of that. It is heartless of you to put such 
thoughts into my mind. My life has been 
all sunshine—a calm happy life. God may 
be keeping some great grief in store for my 
later days. If it were to come, I should bow 
beneath the rod ; but my heart would break 
all the same.” 

“And if the grief took another shape 
—if he were to be false to you?” said 
Daphne, laying her hand, icy cold now, 
upon her sister’s. 

“That would be worse,” answered Lina 
huskily ; “it would kill me.” 

Daphne said not a word more. Her hands 
were clasped, as in prayer; the dark sorrow- 
ful eyes were lifted, and the lips moved 
dumbly. 

“T ought not to have talked of such 
things, dear,” she said gently, after that 
voiceless prayer. “It was very foolish.” 

Lina was profoundly agitated. That 
calm and gentle nature was capable of 
strongest feeling. The image of a terrible 
sorrow—a sorrow which, however unlikely, 
was not impossible—once evoked was not 
to be banished in a moment. 

“Yes; it was foolish, Daphne,” she an- 
swered tremulously. ‘No good can ever 
come of such thoughts. We are in God’s 
hands. We can-only be happy in this life 
with fear and trembling, for our joy is so 
easily turned into sorrow. And now, dear, 
if you are quite comfortable and there is 
nothing more I can do for you, I must go 
back to Aunt Rhoda; I promised to go for 
a walk with her.” 

“Isn't it too warm for walking ?” 





stronger than mine for Edgar. You are 
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noon walk, which is generally to stroll down 
to the pier, and sit under the trees watching 
the people land from the steamers.” 

“Shall you be out long, do you think ?” 

“That will depend upon Aunt Rhoda. 
She said something about wanting to go in 
the steamer to Vevey, if it could be done 
comfortably before dinner.” 

“Good-bye! Kiss me, Lina. Tell me 
you are not angry with me for what I said 
just now. I wanted to sound the depths of 
your love.” 

“ Tt was cruel, dear ; but I am not angry,” 
answered Lina, kissing her tenderly. 

Daphne put her arms round her sister’s 
neck, just as she had done years ago when 
she was a child. 

“God bless you and reward you for all 
you have been to me, Lina!” she faltered 
tearfully ; and so, with a fervent embrace, 
they parted. 





KING LEAR. 

THE theatrical wardrobe of Edward 
Alleyn, Elizabethan actor and manager, 
and the founder of Dulwich College, in- 
cluded “a scarlet cloak with two broad 
gold laces, with gold buttons down the sides 
for Leir.” It is believed, however, that 
this Leir was not the Lear of Shakespeare, 
but the hero of an older drama, The Most 
Famous Chronicle History of Leire, King of 
England, and his Three Daughters, first 
performed about 1593. Shakespeare’s 
King Lear came upon the stage probably 
in 1605, and was first printed in 1608, “as 
it was played before the King’s Majesty 
at Whitehall, upon St. Stephen’s night in 
the Christmas holydays, by his Majesty’s 
Servants, playing usually at the Globe on 
the Bankside.” 

The fable of King Lear and his daughters 
belongs to the popular literature of Europe. 
The same story is related of Theodosius, 
“a wise Emperor in the City of Rome,” in 
that old collection of romances, legends, and 
apologues called the Gesta Romanorum, 
written or compiled about 1340, and “a 
fashionable work,” as Dunlop describes it, 
in 1358. King Lear’s history is also con- 
tained in the Chronicle of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and in the old novel of Perceforest, 
which comprehends the fabulous account 
of Britain previous to the age of Arthur, and 
is accounted the longest and best known 
romance of its class. ‘From Perceforest 
the story found its way into Fabian’s Con- 


Henry the Seventh, into Warner’s Albion’s 
England, and into the Fairy Queen of 
Spencer. The “lamentable ballads” deal- 
ing with the subject are supposed to be of 
later date, for these present a tragical 
catastrophe in correspondence with the 
Shakespearean tragedy; whereas all the 
other versions of the story terminate 
comfortably. 

No doubt Shakespeare had before him 
the Chronicle History of Liere, and 
borrowed something from its method of 
conducting the story. In the old play the 
daughters are named Gonorill, Ragan, and 
Cordella. The faithful fool does not 
appear, and there are no such characters 
as Gloucester, Edgar, and Edmund; the 
episode of Gloucester and his sons being 
borrowed, as Steevens alleges, from Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia. A character called Perillus 
corresponds in some degree with the Kent 
of-Shakespeare, and attends upon Lear in 
his misfortunes ; but Perillus has not been 
previously banished, and is, as Mr. Collier 
says of him, “a poor spiritless lamenter 
over the injuries of Cordella,” affording no 
contrast to Lear. Gonorill and Ragan are 
not married until their husbands have 
been bribed by the offer of the division of 
the kingdom, Ragan engages a ruffian to 
murder Lear and Perillus in a wood; an 
affecting scene ensues, when the two old 
men so plead for their lives, that the 
assassin shrinks from the accomplishment 
of his task, and they escape to France. 
The King of France, visiting England in 
the disguise of a pilgrim, encounters Cor- 
della, who has been driven from her father’s 
court. Each falls in love with the other ; 
he does not know that she is a princess, 
nor does she know that he is a king. 
They subsequently become man and wife. 
There is no trace of the madness of Lear 
in the old play. Cordella and her husband, 
the King of France, invade England, and 
restore Lear to the throne; Gonorill and 
Ragan are defeated and exiled; Cordella 
and the King of France, after reposing 
awhile with Lear, return to their own 
dominions. A character called Mumford, 
a French nobleman, who is at times of 
comical disposition, does not appear in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

Itis probable that Burbadge, the leading 
player of the time, was the original repre- 
sentative of Lear. Davies, in his Dramatic 
Miscellanies, suggests that Joseph Taylor was 
probably the original Edgar ; but the sugges- 
tion has no authority. After the Restoration 
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about 1663, at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; the principal character being no 
doubt sustained by the great Mr. Better- 
ton. “In all probability,” writes Davies, 
‘Nokes, whose face was a comedy, acted 
the Fool with Betterton’s Lear ; if so, we 
may guess the consequence.” For Davies 
was one of those who held that the pathos 
of Lear was likely to be endangered by the 
presence of his poor fool upon the scene. 

It has been conjectured that the tragedy, 
for all its nobility and greatness, fell short 
as an acting play of the popularity enjoyed 
by other of the poet’s works. His con- 
temporaries make no mention of King Lear, 
and but two quarto editions of the work 
were issued prior to the folio of 1623. 
Nothing is known of Burbadge’s Lear ; 
nor does Betterton’s representation of the 
character appear to have received attention 
from the critics of his time. Much was 
written of his portrayal of Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and other Shakespearean 
creations ; but of his Lear no account has 
come down to us. Apparently the tragedy 
was not represented between 1663 and 
1681. When it was brought upon the 
stage of the Dorset Gardens Theatre in 
1681, it was found to have been grievously 
altered, disguised, and maimed. It had 
undergone merciless adaptation at the 
-hands of Nahum Tate, who subsequently, 
upon the death of Shadwell, became Poet 
Laureate ; and who, in combination with 
Dr. Nicholas Brady, perpetrated a metrical 
‘version of the Psalms of David. 

In his dedication of the mangled edition, 
Tate speaks of the original as “an obscure 
piece recommended to his notice by a 
friend.” Having thus accidentally become 
acquainted with the Lear of Shakespeare, 
he discovered it to be a “heap of jewels 
unstrung and unpolished, yet so dazzling 
in their disorder that I soon perceived I 
had seized a treasure.” He resolved forth- 
with, “out of zeal for all the remains 
of Shakespeare,” to remodel the story. He 
proceeds: “It was my good fortune to 
light on one expedient to rectify what was 
wanting in the regularity and probability 
of the tale, which was, to run through the 
whole, a love betwixt Edgar and Cordelia 
that never changed word with each other 
‘in the original,” &e. 

George Colman, who in 1768 produced 
his acting edition of Lear, denounces, as a 
capital objection to Tate’s alteration, the 
introduction of the love scenes between 
Edgar and Cordelia. He asserts that this 
episodical love, so far from heightening the 











distress of the story, has rather diffused 
a languor over all the scenes of the 
play from which Lear is absent; “the 
embraces of Cordelia and the ragged Edgar 
would have appeared too ridiculous for 
representation, had they not been mixed 
and incorporated with some of the finest 
scenes of Shakespeare.” 

Tate mangles the text incessantly, inter- 
polates much trash of his own, and entirely 
re-writes the last’ act, supplying it with a 
cheerful termination. ‘They are all as 
happy and jolly as heart could wish,” 
writes Mr. Genest of the surviving 
characters. Edmund dies while Regan 
and Goneril are “pulling caps” for him; 
in his last moments he consoles himself 
with reflecting on his success in love: 

Who would not choose like me to yield his — 

T’have rival queens contend for him in death 
Lear is permitted a combat with four 
murderers; he is turned of fourscore and 
unarmed; but he snatches a partisan and 
disposes of two of his assailants. Further 
of Tate’s alterations may be noted his total 
suppression of the Fool. Oswald, the 
steward, is changed into a gentleman- 
usher, A grand scene is introduced, in 
which Cordelia is attacked by two ruffians 
in the pay of Edmund, and is gallantly 
rescued by Edgar. There is also a grotto 
scene in which Edmund and Regan are 
described as “amorously seated listening 
to music.” When Gloster’s eyes are put out, 
Regan says: 

Read and save the Cambrian prince a labour, 

If thy eyes fail thee, call for spectacles ! 

And here are certain of Tate’s own lines 
tacked on to Lear’s grand speech in the 
second act: 

Blood! Fire! here—Leprosies and bluest plagues! 

Room, room for Hell to belch her horrors up, 

And drench the Circes in a stream of fire ; 

Hark, how the Infernals echo to my rage 

Their whips and snakes ! 

Betterton was the original Lear of Tate’s 
version, the great Mrs. Barry appeared as 
Cordelia, and Regan was impersonated by 
a titled actress, Lady Slingsby, of whom 
little is known but that she played many 
characters of importance late in the seven- 
teenth century. We read, however, that 
“Dame Mary Slingsby, widow, from St. 
James’s parish, was buried in St. Pancras 
parish, March Ist, 1694.” 

On the title-page of his play of Injured 
Love; or, The Cruel Husband, published 
in 171 07, Tate coolly describes himself as 
the “author of the tragedy called King 
Lear.” His adaptation had secured firm 
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possession of the stage. De Quincey, dis- 
puting the assertions of Steevensand Malone 
as to the neglect of Shakespeare that pre- 
vailed for many years after the Restoration, 
maintains that the general public were not 
in fault, they were without choice in the 
matter; ‘the degenerate taste which sub- 
stituted the caprices of Davenant, the rants 
of Dryden, or the filth of Tate, for the 
jewellery of Shakespeare,” should, as he 
urges, be charged exclusively against the 
managers and not against the public, not 
one in a thousand of whom was furnished 
with any means of comparing the original 
text with the spurious, or of distinguishing 
the one from the other. Addison entered 
a solitary protest against Tate’s edition. 
“King Lear is an admirable tragedy as 
Shakespeare wrote it,” he says in the 
Spectator, Number Forty; “ but as it is re- 
formed according to the chimerical notion 
of poetical justice, in my humble opinion it 
has lost half its beauty.” Davies probably 
represented general opinion when, condemn- 
ing Tate for his vanity in pretending to 
mend Shakespeare, and for claiming the 
play as his own, he asserts that Tate 
“rescued the play from that oblivion to 
which the actors had consigned it,” and 
that in the conduct of certain scenes, 
“whether contrived by himself or hinted 
to him by his friend Dryden, he is not 
unhappy.” Moreover, Davies is of opinion 
that the loves of Edgar and Cordelia are 
happily imagined, strongly connecting the 
main plot of the play, and enhancing its 
interest. ‘I have seen this play repre- 
sented twenty or thirty times,” he writes 
in his Dramatic Miscellanies; “yet I 
can truly affirm that the spectators always 
dismissed the two lovers with the most 
rapturous applause. ... It is a gleam of 
sunshine, and a promise of fair weather in 
the midst of storm and tempest... . 
Successive audiences by their persevering 
approbation have justified the happy-end- 
ing of this tragedy, with the restoration 
of Lear and the marriage of Cordelia and 
Edgar.” Dr. Johnson seems also to have 
approved a happy ending to Lear, and holds 
that “if other excellences are equal, the 
audience will always rise better pleased 
from the final triumph of persecuted 
virtue.” In the present. case he proceeds 
to say the public had decided: “ Cordelia 
from the time of Tate has always retired 
with victory and felicity.” As Steevens 
urged, he should rather have said that 
managers had so decided, and the public 


Mrs. Bracegirdle followed Mrs. Barry in 
the character of Cordelia, and after the 
death of Betterton, Booth succeeded to the 
part of Lear. Booth’s performance was 
much admired ; he was “ inimitably expres- 
sive,” from the full tones of his voice and 
his manner of harmonising his words. 
Davies says that ‘“‘ Booth rendered the 
character more amiable, or, to speak 
critically, less terrible than Garrick.” He 
was supported by the Cordelia of Mrs. 
Booth, formerly Miss Santlow, a beautiful 
woman and a graceful dancer, but rather a 
cold actress in tragedy. After Booth came 
Antony Boheme, who gave to his Lear “a 
trait of the antique.” Originally a per- 
former in a booth at Bartholomew or 
Southwark Fair, Boheme had risen to 
high rank in his profession. He was 
of noble presence, tall, with expressive 
features and a powerful and harmonious 
voice. In 1731, Quin, who had been 
wont to appear as Gloucester to the 
Lear of Boheme, attempted the part of 
Lear. He had been negligent in attending 
the rehearsals of the tragedy, and is said 
to have fallen infinitely short of his pre- 
decessor in almost every scene. “ How- 
ever, as he was a man of undeniable merit, 
and an excellent speaker, he did not so 
entirely offend as to throw himself out of 
public favour.” On the 18th of March,1742, 
at the Goodman’s Fields Theatre, on the 
occasion of his benefit, Garrick appeared as 
King Lear, and, by way of exhibiting his 
versatility, afterwards personated the hero ° 
of the farce of The Schoolboy: thus por- 
traying on the same night fourscore and 
fourteen. 

At this time Garrick was content to 
appear in the King Lear of Nahum Tate. 
But, in 1756, he ventured upon the produc- 
tion at Drury Lane of King Lear, “ with 
restorations from the text of Shakespeare.” 
Garrick was but a timid reformer, however. 
He was careful to preserve at least half of 
the alterations of Tate. He had contem- 
plated restoring the Fool to the repre- 
sentation ; Woodward had undertaken the 
part, and “ promised to be very chaste in 
his colouring and not to counteract the 
agonies of Lear;” but Garrick’s heart 
failed him. Some years before, in a 


spirited pamphlet entitled An Examen of 
The Suspicious Husband, with a Word of 
Advice to Garrick, an appeal had been 
made to him to restore the original text. 
“Why will you do so great an injury to 
Shakespeare as to perform Tate’s execrable 





had been obliged to acquiesce. 
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plays seriously, and then make the public 
and the memory of the authors some 
amends by giving us Lear in the original, 
Fool and all. . . . How can you keep your 
countenance in the fifth act, when you 
come to ‘the spheres stopping their 
courses, the sun making halt, and the 
winds bearing on their rosy wings that 
Cordelia is a queen?’” King Lear was 
also performed at this time at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and society was much 
divided as to whether it should the more 
admire Garrick or Barry in the part. 
Various epigrams were published ; Barry 
was said to be “every inch a king,” while 
Garrick was “every inch King Lear;” 
Barry, it was alleged, was rewarded with 
loud huzzas—to Garrick were given only 
tears! The fact that Barry was tall, and 
that Garrick was short, furnished great op- 
portunity to the wits. Among other verses 
current at the time was the following : 
When kingly Barry acts, the boxes ring __ 

With echoing praise, ‘‘ Aye, every inch a king !” 


When Garrick dwindling whines, the assenting house 
Re-whispers aptly back, ‘‘ A mouse! a mouse !” 


It seems to have been agreed on the whole, 
however, that Garrick’s performance was 
the more perfect. 


Barry was majestic and 
venerable—he was an impressive elocu- 
tionist, and he had great power of pathetic 
expression ; but his silver-toned voice lacked 
force and variety, and he could not display 
the passionate emotion which distinguished 
the representation of Garrick. Murphy 
describes Garrick in Lear as transformed 
into a weak old man still retaining an air 
of royalty. In the mad scenes his genius 
was specially demonstrated ; there were 
no sudden starts, no violent gestures ; his 
movements were slow and feeble; misery 
was depicted upon his countenance ; he 
moved his head in the most deliberate 
manner, his eyes were fixed; during the 
whole time he presented a scene of woe 
and misery, and a total alienation of mind 
from every idea but that of his unkind 
daughters. Davies writes of the extraor- 
dinary effect upon the audience of Garrick’s 
delivery of the curse: ‘They seemed to 
shrink from it as from a blast of lightning.” 
His preparation for it is described as 
extremely affecting : ‘‘ His throwing away 
his crutch, kneeling on one knee, clasping 
his hands together, and lifting his eyes 
towards heaven, presented a _ picture 
worthy the pencil of a Raphael.” Hazlitt 
records certain traditions of Garrick’s Lear. 
Once, in the middle of the mad scene, “his 
crown of straw came off, which circum- 





stance, though it would have been fatal to 
a common actor, did not produce’ the 
smallest interruption or even notice in the 
house. On another occasion, while he was 
kneeling to repeat the curse, the first row 
in the pit stood up in order to see him 
better ; the second row, not willing: to lose 
the precious moments by remonstrating, 
stood up too; and so, by a tacit movement, 
the entire pit rose to hear the withering 
imprecation, while the whole passed in 
such cautious silence that you might have 
heard a pin drop.” 

It may be noted that Garrick’s Cordelia 
in 1756 was Mrs. Davies, whose good looks 
Churchill observed upon in The Rosciad. 
An earlier Cordelia was the pathetic Mrs. 
Cibber. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber are said 
to have “worked themselves up to the 
shedding of tears” in the parts of Lear 
and Cordelia. Gloucester was played at 
this time by an actor known as Ned Berry, 
said to be “a man of very considerable 
abilities in a great variety of parts.” Upon 
the retirement of Berry, Garrick called 
upon his future biographer, the useful Tom 
Davies, to undertake the part, who has 
related that “ the candour of the audience 
gave him much more encouragement than 
he expected.” 

George Colman’s alteration of Lear 
appears to have been accomplished for the 
sake of William Powell, a young actor who, 
during Garrick’s absence in Italy, won 
great applause. His genius was unquestion- 
able, but his career as an actor was pre- 
maturely closed. ‘‘Powell’s King Lear,” 
writes Davies, “ ought not to be forgotten ; 
it was a fair promise of something great in 
future. He had about him the blossoms of 
an excellent actor. Had he lived we 
should not have regretted quite so much 
the loss of our great tragic actors, Garrick 
and Barry.” Colman’s acting edition of 
the play, produced at Covent Garden in 
1768, enjoyed little success. In the first 
four acts, great part of the original text 
was restored, if something too much of 
Tate was retained. The love scenes be- 
tween Edgar and Cordelia were suppressed, 
not, it would appear, to the gratification 
of the house. ‘I heartily wish,” writes 
Davies, “he had not taken such a dislike 
to the passion of Edgar for Cordelia ; he 
would have rescued that love-plan, which 
I think a good one, from meaner hands, 
and given a new lustre to the play.” 
The love scenes were certainly prized by 
both actors and audience. “It may be 
questioned,” writes Genest, ‘‘ whether the 
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generality of performers would not rather 
act Edgar and Cordelia, as altered by Tate, 
than as written by Shakespeare; though 
certainly an actor can hardly be condemned 
to pronounce more insipid lines than those of 
Tate.” Colman preserved the happy ending 
invented by Tate, while announcing that 
he had endeavoured to purge the tragedy of 
the alloy which had so long been suffered 
to debase. The character of the Fool he 
reluctantly suppressed: ‘After the most 
serious consideration, I was convinced that 
such a character in a tragedy would not be 
endured on the modern stage.” Genest 
clearly approves of the omission. 

= Mrs. Siddons, who first played Cordelia 
for her benefit in 1788, was content with 
Tate’s mangled edition of Lear, as modified 
by Garrick, John Kemble, for all his zeal 
on behalf of Shakespeare, even went out 
of his way to restore certain of Tate’s 
interpolations which Garrick had sensibly 
suppressed. The play-bill enumerated five 
characters which did not belong to Shake- 
speare; among these were included two 
pages, who bore the trains of Regan and 
Goneril, and Aranthe, the confidante of 
Cordelia, who attended her and listened to 
her with patient devotion. Kemble was 
said to have been “very great in the curse ;” 
but his Lear was scarcely counted among 
his most admired impersonations. 

On the 10th of February, 1823, the play- 
bill of Drury Lane Theatre contained this 
notification : “In obedience to the sugges- 
tions of men of literary eminence, from the 
time of Addison, that the original fifth act 
of this tragedy should be restored, the pro- 
prietor deems it his duty to pay deference 
to such opinion; and on this evening Mr. 
Kean will conclude the character of Lear, as 
originally written by Shakespeare.” Lear 
was understood to be Kean’s favourite 
part. He had said that he was much 
obliged to the London public for the good 
opinion they had expressed. of him, but 
that-when they came to see him over the 
dead body of Cordelia, they would have 
quite a different notion of the matter. 
“He promised to make the audience as 
mad as himself.” The result was unfortu- 
nate. Kean had some difficulty in carry- 
ing his Cordelia, Mrs. West, and the 
audience were moved to laughter, which 
did not cease until the curtain fell. In 
other respects, Tate was preserved; the 
Fool did not appear, and Edgar made love 
to Cordelia as usual. Hazlitt, writing of 
Kean’s Lear in 1820, when the play ended 
happily, found grave fault with the imper- 





sonation ; it was “altogether inferior” to 
his performance of Othello. ‘He failed, 
either from insurmountable difficulties, or 
from his own sense of the magnitude of 
the undertaking. ... He was too violent 
at first, and too tame afterwards.... He 
made the well-known curse a piece of 
downright rant.... He tore it to tatters, 
to very rags.” Altogether Hazlitt seems 
to have preferred the Lear of Junius 
Brutus Booth, who had assumed the part 
at Covent Garden in 1820, when Charles 
Kemble appeared as Edgar, and Macready 
as Edmund. “Kean, with all his powers, 
failed in the part as a whole,” writes Camp- 
bell the poet. ‘‘ He absolutely lowered the 
tone of it, at times, to the whine of an 
ancient beggar.” 

In January, 1783, a French version of 
King Lear was presented in Paris, after 
performances before the court at Ver- 
sailles) M. Ducis, the translator or 
adapter, had considerably altered the 
original in his endeavours to invest it with 
more classicality of form. The first act 
of the tragedy was suppressed. Cordelia’s 
name is changed to Elmonde, and a new 
character, a certain Ulric, king of Den- 
mark, appears upon the scene. Before the 
curtain rises, Lear has divided his kingdom 
between Regan and Goneril ; Cordelia has 
been disinherited, and has taken refuge 
in the cave of a hermit. She is accused 
of carrying on a secret and traitorous cor- 
respondence with Ulric, who is threatening 
to invade England. This calumny serves 
as a pretext for her banishment, and is the 
cause of all her misfortunes. Baron Grimm 
charged M. Ducis with perplexing a narra- 
tive which already, without an uncommon 
degree of attention, could not be under- 
stood. It was agreed, however, that 
M. Ducis had given the injustice of Lear 
a motive “less frivolous and puerile” than 
was contained in the original play. There 
were but two characters of importance, 
Lear and Elmonde. These were admi- 
rably supported by Sieur Brizard and 
Madame Vestris. The French Lear was 
well received, both by the court and city. 
The author, M. Ducis, was called for, “ but 
not earnestly, as the last act did not suc- 
ceed so well as the preceding ones.” When 
he overcame his reluctance to appear, the 
moment was ill-chosen for his entry 
upon the scene. One of the performers 
had just announced the second representa- 
tion of the tragedy, and had made, in 
addition, the important statement that a 
treaty of peace had been signed with 
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England. This was, of course, the treaty 
which secured the independence of America. 

It was not until Mr. Macready under- 
took the cares of management, and obtained 
absolute power at Covent Garden Theatre, 
that the pure text of Lear was restored to 
the stage, and an end was made of Nahum 
Tate’s interpolations. The tragedy no 
longer ended happily, and the Fool, whom 
Tate had banished—possibly, as Campbell 
suggests, “ because he wished to have no 
other fool than himself concerned with the 
tragedy”—now returned to the scene, to 
find admirable representation at the hands 
of the actress since known as Mrs. German 
Reed. This important restoration was not 
effected, however, without much anxiety 
and misgiving on Macready’s part. At 
one time, indeed, as his Journal testifies, 
he viewed the proposed change with some- 
thing of despair. He writes, under date 
the 4th of January, 1838: ‘“ Went to the 
theatre, where I went on a first rehearsal 
of King Lear. My opinion of the intro- 
duction of the Fool is that, like many such 
terrible contrasts in poetry and painting, 
in acting representation it will fail of effect ; 
it will either weary and annoy or distract 
the spectator. I have no hope of it, and 
think that at the last we shall be obliged 
to dispense with it. Settled the scenery, 
which will be very striking.” At this 
time it was arranged that the part of the 
Fool should be entrusted to Meadows, an 
excellent artist, whose fame, however, was 
due to his performances of low comedy. 
On the 5th of January, Macready notes a 
conversation with Messrs. Wilmott and 
Bartley, his prompter and stage-manager, 
officials of sound judgment and long ex- 
perience : ‘ Mentioning my apprehensions 
that, with Meadows, we should be obliged 
to omit the part, I described the sort of 
fragile, hectic, beautiful-faced boy that he 
should be, and stated my belief that it 
never could be acted. Bartley observed 
that a woman should play it. I caught 
at the idea, and instantly exclaimed, ‘ Miss 
P. Horton is the person!’ I was delighted 
at the thought.” The success of the per- 
formance was very great. Lear long con- 
tinued to be one of Macready’s finest and 
most esteemed impersonations. ‘I must 
own,” writes Campbell, after seeing for 
the first time Macready as Lear, “I 
missed the splendid eyes of Kemble. in 
the old king’s appearance; but still, 
Macready’s performance is that of a 
masterly actor.” 

Elaborate revivals of King Lear distin- 





guished the managements of Mr. Phelps at 
Sadler’s Wells, and of Mr. Charles Kean at 
the Princess’s. The text was, of course, 
respected, and the tragedy was liberally 
provided with stage fittings and scenic 
decorations. Mr. Phelps’s Lear was a 
heedful following in the footsteps of Mr. 
Macready. Mr. Kean’s performance won 
general approval. Mr. Cole, in his bio- 
graphy of the tragedian, writes: ‘“ Mr. 
Kean’s attitude and expression when he 
flung down his hunting-spear, and fell 
on his knees before he uttered the 
celebrated curse on Goneril, presented a 
picture worthy of the pencil of a Raphael.” 
It is clear that Mr. Cole had been reading 
Davies’s account of the Lear of Garrick. 
The hunting-spear upon which Lear sup- 
ports himself was first introduced by 
Edmund Kean; earlier Lears had leant 
upon a walking-stick with a crooked 
handle, such as various characters employ 
upon the stage—Shylock, for instance, 
Sir Giles Overreach, the Mothers Bunch 
and Goose, and the pantaloons of panto- 
mime. 

The costume of Lear had long been left 
to the taste or the fancy of the performers. 
Garrick’s aspect in the part was unpictur- 
esque enough. He wore a court-dress with 
silk stockings, buckled shoes, and rufiled 
wrists ; his powdered wig was dishevelled 
and his lace-cravat was disarranged. Royal 
robes dangled from his shoulders ; but, 
indeed, he looked more like Lord Ogleby than 
King Lear. Macready is said to have been 
the first Lear who wore a beard ; Garrick 
was smooth-shaven, as was John Kemble. 
Macready wore robes of ermine and velvet, 
such as theatrical antiquarianism could not 
approve. Mr. C. Kean, in his selection of 
dresses, arms, and implements, and in the 
pictoral accompaniments, whether archi- 
tectural or sylvan, sought to present “an 
original picture of early Saxon England, 
at a time when the land was peopled with 
rude heathens, and the minds and hearts of 
men, as yet unreclaimed by the softening 
influences of Christianity, were barbarous 
and cruel.” He ascribed the action of the 
drama to the eighth century; +a period 
sufficiently remote to accord with the 
subject, but still within the scope of autho- 
rity in regard to manners, customs, and 
costumes, 

The present performance of the tragedy 
at the Princess's Theatre shows a capable 
Lear in Mr. Edwin Booth, who, however, 
has received little assistance from the 
efforts of the management. 
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CONCERNING A PRINCE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


ANNIE WILTON, attwenty, had a pinkand 
white skin and dark brown hair, which 
were the despair of young women, and the 
delight of young men. She went about a 
good deal, and generally took her mother 
with her. “ Mamma is easily managed, if I 
give her plenty of amusement,” this young 
lady observed to her acquaintances; “I 
took her to Brighton last autumn, and she 
enjoyed herself immensely. She was always 
at the Aquarium; I used to leave her there, 
and go round with the Kennedys, and she 
was quite happy.” 

One summer, Mrs. Wilton and _ her 
daughter gave up gaiety and tried a quiet 
place. Mrs. Wilton said society was quite 
cruel to her; she had done all she could 
to satisfy it, and now the strain was be- 
ginning to tell. Annie told people that 
mamma was quite worn out with rushing 
about, and wanted to ruralise. The Miss 
Kennedys advised them to try their 
brother’s parish, down south. Here they 
met a prince in disguise. He was only a 
foreign prince, and his disguise was very 
unremarkable ; he looked a fat and some- 
what slow young man, in tweed clothes, 
just as like any other young man as 
possible; but as everyone was always 
astonished to hear he was a prince, it is 
probable that princes at home carry out 
the traditions of fairy-story, and wear short 
velvet mantles and plumed caps, to dis- 
tinguish them from other men. 

One hot afternoon in August, Kennedy 
and the prince were sitting under the 
verandah in exceedingly comfortable atti- 
tudes. Their feet were elevated on chairs, 
and between them was a table covered 
with books on the English language, and 
also with cigarettes and a certain cool 
beverage. In front of them a lawn slanted 
down to a belt of evergreens; beyond were 
the level tops of the cliffs, then came the sea. 
It’ was very hot, and the two men took 
things easily. The reading-lesson had long 
been given. up; Kennedy was getting 
drowsy. He liked the young fellow by his 
side well enough, but he found him heavy. 
Conversation between them reduced itself 
as a rule to question and answer, and these 
are not invigorating to the mind. So he 
spread a handkerchief over his face, and 
went to sleep. ‘ The prince fell to consider- 
ing Kennedy’s long legs. He wondered why 
some men should be so tough and wiry, 
and why others should be short and round, 











susceptible to heat and all that. This 
question, “weakly asked” and proving 
unanswerable, weakly or otherwise, sent 
him off dozing too. 

Some time after, both men heard in their 
dreams a woman laughing and a woman 
crying, and a great rustling of dresses on 
the gravel. Kennedy was conscious that 
he had something on his head he ought to 
remove, but for the moment was quite 
unable to do so. Then he heard a young 
voice saying distinctly : 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, we'll intro- 
duce ourselves. Oh, goodness!” the same 
voice began to laugh, “‘for once you were 
right, mamma! We had better have gone 
round and done the correct thing.” 

“Oh !” said the crying voice, “ you are so 
inconsiderate ; it is so dangerous to be woke 
with a shock. Your poor dear papa could 
not bear it. Only the last week of his life 
I remember him particularly cautioning 
Mary Ann to try to shut doors gently.” 

Kennedy, much annoyed, flung off the 
handkerchief and rose to his feet. Two 
ladies, very fashionably dressed, were 
standing outside the verandah, looking in 
at him. He did not know them, and they 
had been guilty of seeing him in an 
undignified position ; therefore his expres- 
sion was unamiable, The prince, who the 
moment he had opened his handsome eyes, 
had taken in the facts of the case, sprang 
up with foreign self-possession, and was now 
executing a series of graceful bows that 
should have put Kennedy’s somewhat surly 
reception to the blush. The younger of 
the two ladies came forward a little. 

“This is mamma,” she said, introducing 
the other lady, and smiling a great deal. 
“Mrs. Wilton, you know; perhaps your 
sisters told you. I am Annie Wilton. 
Perhaps I ought not to have come round 
this way, but your servant said you were 
in the garden, so we thought we might as 
well come. Calling in a room is so formal, 
isn’t it?” 

Kennedy gave the ladies chairs, and 
recovered his temper. 

“Tt is very kind of you to come 
at all,” he answered. “I have had 
the pleasure of hearing of you from my 
sisters. I should have called on you at 
once, had I known you had arrived.” 

He addressed his words to the mother, 
but twice his eyes strayed to the daughter’s 
ingenuous face. She and the prince were 
observing each other. 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Wilton plaintively, 
“Annie is so wilful, and my health is so 
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shattered. Dr. Garth sent me down here 
for rest. He was quite positive about it. 
He said to me, ‘My dear Mrs. Wilton, 
yours is an excitable nature and made for 
society, but positively you must take a 
respite ;’ and I really am worn out.” 

“We are very grateful to Dr. Garth,” 
Kennedy replied, bowing. “I hope you 
will stay some time. Our air here is 
famous for invalids. My friend,” and he 
nodded towards the prince, “is quite 
another man since he has been with me. 
I shall send him home a good walker, and 
altogether athletic.” 

He laughed kindly as he spoke. Cer- 
tainly the prince’s figure did not suggest 
any great love of muscular exercise. 

“T should think you find the hills very 
trying?” said Miss Wilton to the prince. 

“Yes, they are very bad, he admitted 
gravely. “Ihave to go every day to the 
post, and there is a very stiff bit coming 
back.” 

“That is a dreadful walk,” said the 
young girl demurely. “Cannot you get 
someone else to go?” 

“It is to my mother that I write every 
day, so I prefer to go myself.” 

Miss Wilton studied his fine head, and 
his tutor’s manly figure, and perhaps 
thought Nature capricious in her gifts. 

‘I could be so happy in my own home- 
circle,” said Mrs. Wilton to Kennedy, 
“quite content with my children’s society. 
But they are the last people who care to 
be with one. I am sure I never see Tom, 
and Annie is always out, or staying away. 
It is really quite gratifying the number of 
people who ask Annie ; she could positively 
be in three different places at the present 
moment, only she would not leave me.” 

The prince said he esteemed him- 
self fortunate that she had refused these 
invitations, and it struck Kennedy that he 
was coming out very much on this occasion. 
He was a silent young man, mostly, with 
ceremonious manners, and a good heart 
but hitherto the rustic English beauties 
he had come across had made but little 
impression on him. It was difficult for 
Kennedy to catch all he said to Miss 
Wilton. He used a rather monotonous 
undertone in speaking to ladies; but 
Kennedy observed that the young girl 
smiled a good deal, and showed little teeth 
and dimples, not conducive to the peace 
of mind of a man already touched by the 
grace of her features in repose. 

“Tt is such a responsibility to have 
daughters, is it not?” said Mrs. Wilton, 





confidentially to Kennedy. “I do pity 
people who have five or six girls. It is 
so difficult to marry them, is it not?” 

Kennedy naturally thought of his own 
three sisters, the youngest of whom now 
confessed to twenty-five, and who seemed 
as far off settling as ever. 

“T believe there are so many women in 
England, so many more than men, I mean. 
Seven hundred, or seven million, or some- 
thing like that ; but I daresay you know?” 

Kennedy frowned as though he were not 
quite sure of the precise number. 

“T hope I shall see you again,” said the 
prince to Annie; “do you stay here 
long?” 

“We shall stay as long as mamma likes 
the place. You must come and see us. 
Mamma is ordered quiet, and so we came 
down here where we know no one, and 
now our great endeavour is to make as 
many friends as we can.” 

Kennedy here gave up the statistical 
problem on which he was engaged, and 
confessed he knew nothing whatever as to 
the surplus of women in England. 

“Do you like music?” asked the prince 
of Annie. 

“Oh, Annie sings immensely,” her 
mother hastened to interpose, “and she 
has had the best lessons. The arts are so 
beautiful, are they not? I have sung a 
good deal in my time too; but now my 
health is so delicate, Dr. Garth is afraid to 
let me try.” 

‘Everyone likes music,” said the young 
girl; ‘in the same way that everyone likes 
flowers. My partners sometimes ask me, 
‘Do you like flowers?’ and I often answer, 
‘No, I can’t bear them,’ and they are so 
astonished.” 

“We have some fine roses here,” said 
Kennedy ; “would you care to come and 
see them?” 

He contrived that the prince should 
walk on with Mrs. Wilton. He thought 
that the young man had monopolised her 
daughter long enough. Kennedy’s garden 
was pretty and well kept. He had some 
very good roses, and was proud of them. 
He explained the different kinds, with some 
trouble, but he felt, in spite of her polite 
little “ahs!” and “indeeds,” that she did 
not pay much attention. 

“May I give you some flowers?” he 
said, breaking off a lovely yellow rose, and 
then some crimson-black ones hard-by. 
She took them graciously. 

“T never refuse anything good,” she 
replied. ‘I cannot reproach myself with 
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having missed a single enjoyable dance 
these three years.” 

“T suppose you go out very much in 
London ?” he asked, and he wondered how 
she kept the rose-leaf tint of her complexion 
through a London season. 

“ We are awfully fond of society, mamma 
and I,” she answered ; “ we are always out. 
Delicate as we are, we are never tired of 
amusement. We are very fond of pleasure; 
it runs in the family.” 

Kennedy would have felt more disgusted 
had she looked less pretty. 

“We shall not keep you long in that 
case. We are very quiet people here,” 
he said with some malice. “A little card- 
playing for the elders, round games or 
bagatelle for the young people, sherry and 
sandwiches at half-past ten, that is all we 
can offer you in the way of dissipation.” 

She made an expressive little face, and 
they both laughed. 

“No, but really mamma is unwell, and 
we want to be quiet this time,” she said. 
“T wished you to see what a very worldly 
person I am.” 

When Kennedy looked at this very 
worldly person, and saw the most delicious 
eyes and colour in the world, he felt more 
kindly disposed to her than to poor old 
Lady Baker, with her eternal gossip and 
card-parties; or than a clergyman ought to 
feel to one convicted out of her own mouth 
of loving the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. 

In front, the prince was piloting Mrs. 
Wilton from red rose to white, and speak- 
ing very little. There was, indeed, no 
occasion, for she talked gently and. un- 
ceasingly. Out of politeness she chose 
foreign subjects. 

“T am very fond of France,” she said ; 
“so poetical, the vineyards, and all that, 
you know. And then so clever, the French 
are, too—quite the most civilised people. 
We always have our gowns from, Paris.” 

Annie Wilton looked up at Kennedy. 

“From Worth,” she murmured; “do 
you admire mine ?” 

She held her hands a little away from 
her sides to show the style. He looked, 
for the first time, at his guest’s attire, and 
was silent.. Left to himself, he had an odd 

_way of thinking only about people’s faces. 

* You don’t admire it!” said the young 
girl, with tragedy in her low round voice. 
“What is the matter with it ?” 

“T am no judge of such things,” he 
answered with hesitation. “You might 

~be angry if I said what I thought.” 





“Qh, I should not care a bit what you 
said,” she replied with candour. 

“ Well, then, I do not like a dress to 
convey the idea of having cost a great deal 
of money.” 

“What should you think this cost?” 
she asked, laughing. 

Kennedy found himself in a corner, but 
he answered boldly: 

“ Ten or fifteen pounds, I suppose.” 

The young girl looked up in mock 
despair. 

“A gown from Worth for fifteen pounds,” 
she said; “you are as bad as Tom; he is 
dreadfully ignorant and unobservant. When 
I have worn a dress ever so many times, he 
will say as a new idea, ‘ What a jolly dress 
you have on! When did you get it?” 

“And you really don’t know Trouville?” 
said Mrs. Wilton to the prince. “Oh, it 
is such a dear place ; so delightful to stay 
at, you know. We spent such a happy 
time there last year. And we met a 
marquis there, such a charming person, but 
I forget his name. Annie will know, he 
paid her so much attention. What was 
the name, Annie, of that marquis we met 
at Trouville ?” 

“Never mind, mamma,” said Annie 
sweetly ; “he was a horrid old thing; I 
hated him. No, Mr. Kennedy, I really 
won't let you give me any more roses; you 
are quite spoiling your garden.” 

“You must bring your very amiable 
young friend to see us,” said Mrs. Wilton, 
in an audible aside, as she shook hands 
with Kennedy. Both men went down to 
the gates with the ladies. The prince 
looked more animated than Kennedy had 
ever seen him look before. Certainly a 
pretty woman is a better spur to the 
intelligence than grammars and lexicons. 

“T hope I shall see you soon again,” he 
said, as he bowed almost reverentially to 
Miss Annie; but the young girl held out 
her hand with English freedom, and the 
prince blessed the nation that allowed him 
to hold a woman’s hand in his own after 
half an hour’s acquaintanceship. 

After the ladies had gone away, both men 
took a silentwalkroundthelawn. Kennedy 
stopped now and then to trim with his 
penknife the rough stalks from which he 
had broken the roses. Without knowing 
why, he felt ill-tempered again. Perhaps, 
now the young girl was gone, he thought 
more of her worldliness and less of her face ; 
perhaps he had remarked that her last 
words and smiles were for the prince. That 
young man, who had lighted a cigarette, 
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apparently found his own company very 
enjoyable, At last he said: 

“She is a charming woman.” 

“Which?” asked Kennedy unsympa- 
thetically. 

“Both,” said the prince, and smoked 
silently for a moment ; ‘‘but the daughter is 
more charming than any woman I know.” 

“ Charming fashion-plate,” growled Ken- 
nedy unamiably. 

“What? what?” cried the prince, to 
whom fashion-plate was a new word. 

But Kennedy was not in an instructing 
mood. 

“ She is just a specimen of the fashion- 
able frivolity of our times,” he said ; “no 
head, and no heart either, I should think. 
Well-dressed, perhaps, if well is synony- 
mous with expensively, but utterly wanting 
in all a true woman’s charm.” 

The prince listened with mild denseness 
in his face. He did not attempt to under- 
stand Kennedy in his cynical or moralising 
mood, but he caught at the word dress. 

“ Yes, they were both very well dressed,” 
he said with an air of conviction. “ Like 
Parisians.” 

Kennedy burst out laughing, and his 
ill-humour vanished. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “I am very 
glad for your sake they have come. I 
think they will suit you admirably.” 

The prince thought a great deal in a 
slow and gentle way about Annie Wilton. 
There was something in her face that 
delighted him. In his own family, every- 
one had intermarried for generations, and 
at the present time the exact degrees of 
relationship were no longer discoverable, 
so that there was, as a consequence, but 
one type of face; of course, eminently 
aristocratic, often handsome as in his own 
case, but too generally vacuous. There 
was a serene highness, supposed to be a 
fourth cousin once removed, waiting to be 
married to the prince himself when the 
proper time should have arrived, and her 
profile exactly resembled his own. Now, 
though a man may be on the whole very 
well satisfied with his own and his family’s 
physiognomy, he generally prefers to find a 
little variety in that of the woman he 
marries. Men of the prince’s rank were kept, 
in his country, long in leading-strings, and 
marriage was the last thing in which they 
had their way. Knowing all this quite 
well, the prince, with human perversity, 
let himself think of the young English girl 
with a growing satisfaction. Of course he 
said nothing about her in his letter to his 





mother next day ; he only made it shorter 
than usual,and walked down to post it, 
less occupied with the bore of coming up 
again in the heat than with the chance of 
meeting Miss Wilton. Near the post-office 
some worn stone steps lead down from the 
High Street to “The Walk.” As the 
prince reached the top, Annie Wilton was 
coming up. 

“‘Good-morning,” she cried gaily. “ Are 
you going to the sea? I’ll come back with 
you. I left mamma there ; we’re so tired of 
being together, we were on the point of 
quarrelling.” 

The prince listened to the young girl in 
admiring silence. There was never any 
need to make conversation with these 
ladies. Both talked a good deal; both had 
pleasant voices and pretty ways, that most 
men liked exceedingly. 

As the prince and Annie turned into 
The Walk they saw Mrs. Wilton moving 
gracefully away in the far distance. There 
were but few people about; anold gentleman 
dozing on a bench in the sun, an elderly 
young lady walking sharply up and down 
for a constitutional, and a stout old young 
maid tripping along by her aged mother, 
and talking very loudly in a plaintive 
childish soprano. 

“Do you like England?” Miss Wilton 
asked the prince; “do you admire this 
part of the country?” 

“ Any country must be beautiful inha- 
bited by Englishwomen,” he answered. 
They were at that moment passing the 
old young maid and her mother. Poor 
Lady Baker’s yellow cadaverous face, and 
the daughter’s flabby white one, gave 
laughable irony to the prince’s compli- 
ment. They naturally stood still to speak 
with him, for neither they nor any of the 
natives would let slip an opportunity of 
improving their acquaintance with the good- 
looking foreigner, about whose rank and 
riches such wild rumours were in circula- 
tion. He saw and accepted his fate with 
the urbanity that distinguished him. Miss 
Wilton stood apart, smiling, and drawing 
patterns on the gravel with the handle of 
her parasol. When the prince rejoined 
Annie Wilton she said : 

“T am sure you find Englishwomen 
very kind to you. We are all so fond of 
rank and birth, you know. We Wiltons 
are a very good family, of course, 
only somehow the Queen doesn’t take 
much notice of us. Once we knew the 
son of a real English duke. He was a 
delightful person, as mamma and granny 
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would say. We spent a whole six months 
in his service, toiling from morning till 
night to please him, and then one evening 
we met him and his mother at a dance, 
and he never came near us. In return for 
all our dinners he might at least have 
introduced us to the duchess.” 

“T hope you will give me the honour of 
introducing you to my people one day,” 
said the prince, and he showed his growing 
admiration very clearly in his eyes. The 
— girl raised her own calmly to his 
ace. 

“T think it is too far,” she answered; 
“TI do not care for travelling. But if you 
will introduce grandmamma to any one, 
she will be delighted. Although she is 
seventy-four, she adores travelling. She 
is now in Switzerland, and last week she 
went up the Rigi, and to-morrow she rides 
from Luzern to Interlachen.” 

Mrs. Wilton had now turned back, and 
was coming to meet them. 

“T will do anything you wish me to 
do,” said the prince; “but I cannot give 
up the hope that you will one day visit 
my country.” 

“ What a sweet place this is!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wilton as she came up; “so quiet 
and rural, quite Arcadia. But where 
are all the inhabitants? I like a little 
life, I must confess. My poor dear mother 
would not be able to endure a week 
of this. She is quite a wonderful person, 
never -tired, and always ready for amuse- 
ment. However, I do think at her age 
she should take a little rest. Think of 
what she would save, if she gave up 
travelling !” 

Miss Annie began to laugh, as she often 
laughed, without obvious reason. The 
prince admired all she did, and thought 
the most brilliant of his countrywomen not 
to be compared with her. 

“T should so like to go to Chigdon 
Castle,” said Mrs. Wilton; “I wonder if 
you and Mr. Kennedy would join us? 
One must not idle away all one’s time, and 
although I own to the delights of the dolce 
far niente in this dear little bay, it is my 
duty to show Annie the historical monu- 
ments of her country. And then we could 
go and hear the band on Chigdon Pier.” 

The prince was warm in his approval of 
this project. As they went up the High 
Street again, they met Kennedy strolling 
down. Mrs. Wilton begged him to come 
in and have tea. Miss Annie sat behind 
a lovely Chelsea tea-set, and handed round 
cups and little gold spoons. 





“We always bring these things with 
us,” she explained to Kennedy; “we are 
not like other people, we cannot drink out 
of ordinary china cups.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wilton, sighing, ‘“ we 
are, as a family, over sensitive to elegance. 
My dear mother would never suffer an ugly 
servant in her house; and after Annie’s 
nurse had small-pox, I could never bring 
myself to havé her back again, although 
she was quite the most faithful person I 
ever had.” 

“Well,” said Annie, “I am afraid I 
don’t properly keep up the traditions of 
the family on that point. I often go to see 
nurse, and like her face as much as ever.” 

“ When shall we go to Chigdon ?” asked 
the prince. He sat near Miss Wilton, and 
drank a great many cups of tea for the 
pleasure of receiving something from her 
hands. 

“Could we not say to-morrow?” said 
the elder lady ; “ the sooner these delightful 
little plans are carried out the better.” 

She appealed to Kennedy; he saw no 
objection. 

“How my dear mother would like to 
be with us!” said Mrs. Wilton. ‘She 
is so fond of anything of that sort, and so 
clever at organising. But I dare say she 
is enjoying herself where she is.” 

“She must have a very good constitu- 
tion,” remarked Kennedy; “ for, I suppose, 
she is elderly.” 

“ Seventy-four,” said Annie, “and inex- | 
haustible. I do dread her visits to us. 
Last year we stood three hours in the 
park to see the Queen pass to open 
parliament; and another day, when we 
were all half-dead with a long morning 
at the Academy, granny tripped down- 
stairs like a girl, and insisted on going on 
to the Grosvenor.” 

Kennedy shuddered in his soul. What 
an awful phantom of a worldly old lady 
tose in the background, behind Miss Wilton 
and the tea-things! He looked attentively 
from mother to daughter. Pale and pretty, 
with a high small nose and thin restless 
mouth, Mrs. Wilton lay back in her chair, 
fanning herself. She was gently fading 
under the hand of Time ; but from thought, 
or grief, or pain, she had gained and 
lost nothing. Kennedy turned his dis- 
satisfied eyes upon the daughter. At 
eighteen, the mother herself may have 
looked as ingenuous and candid. “How 
pretty her eyes are,” thought he; and 
then he fell to admiring the rounded 
fulness of her throat and chin, and 
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quite forgot his intention of discerning 
on her face the shallowness of her soul. 
He was conscious of a change in her 
appearance since yesterday, but was 
some time in finding out that it was due 
to her having replaced Worth’s costume 
by a simple white washing-dress trimmed 
with lace. He overlooked the fact that, 
however cheap the material, a dress, 
covered with such a quantity of lace, must 
be very expensive. Only Miss Annie and 
her dressmaker knew how many yards had 
gone to the trimming of that gown. She 
had put it on that morning with a woman’s 
intuition, and Kennedy was conciliated by 
its deceptive simplicity. And when he 
noticed a little red rose, worn close up to 
her throat, he felt sure she was a nice girl, 
for that rose was one from his own garden. 
She was talking to the prince, and Kennedy 
was provoked by the young man’s anima- 
tion. He had lived with him some months, 
and found him very heavy; he had even 
conceived an idea, that a court, composed 
of units like this prince, must be a very 
objectionable place indeed ; and now here 
was the very fellow who generally went 
to sleep in the afternoons, no matter how 
interesting and instructive was Kennedy’s 
conversation, waking up into something 
like liveliness to listen to the worldly 
chatter of a young girl! 

“Tam so very fortunate to have made 
your acquaintance just now,” said the 
prince. ‘“ Well, yes, thank you, just half 
a cup more”—this was his fifth—‘‘I 
return home in less than a month. I 
only came over to brush up my English 
a little.” 

Kennedy could give but half an ear. 
Mrs. Wilton, beginning to compliment him 
on his Church music, had rushed headlong 
into a dissertation on Gregorian, grotesque 
Gothic architecture, and the intricacies 
of syncopated music, till he was quite 
bewildered by her confident ignorance. 

“T shall probably be ambassador some 
day,” said the prince, “so I must get up 
modern languages well.” 

The young girl, who with an air of rapt 
attention was not listening at all, caught 
at the word “ambassador,” and with 
inherited intrepidity made haste to reply. 

“Oh! shall you be ambassador? I 
do love diplomatic people, and that sort 
of thing !” and then she began to laugh at 
the prince’s gratified air. 

“Do you really?” he said. “I was 
afraid you did not care for travelling. But 
you really think you would like it ?” 





“Come,” thought Kennedy; “ after this, 
it’s time to go.” 

So he rose, and the final arrangements 
were made for an expedition to Chigdon 
Castle on the following day. 

“We might dine at Mordaunt’s Hotel, 
and come back in the cool,” said Mrs. 
Wilton ; “ I remember hearing my mother 
say how good the cuisine is there.” 

The prince took leave with many bows, 
and he held Miss Annie’s hand a little 
longer than even British generosity allows. 

As the two men turned the corner 
of the street, Kennedy looked back and 
saw Miss Wilton standing on the balcony. 
She had taken the rose from her dress, 
and was twirling it round in her fingers. 





SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


THERE are few things more profoundly 
unintelligible, and altogether less sus- 
ceptible of rational explanation, than 
certain of the rules laid down by the code 
of what is conventionally termed society. 
Who framed them, or for what purpose, 
no one knows, nor would the most per- 
severing enquirer be likely to arrive ata 
satisfactory solution of the mystery; all 
that can be said of them is that they are 
absolute, and not to be departed from on 
any pretext whatsoever; the slightest 
dereliction at once placing the offender 
beyond the pale of recognised civilisation. 
These traditional regulations, with which 
every one who is anybody is supposed to 
be familiar, may be summarily described 
as defining the mode of life and language 
adopted by the members of polite society, 
in contradistinction to what in modern 
parlance is designated “bad form.” From 
this unwritten but all-potent shibboleth 
we learn what may with propriety be 
done, and what not; we are told by it 
not only what to say, but how to say it; 
and if, notwithstanding this salutary warn- 
ing, we persist in our evil ways, and 
decline to accept the jurisdiction of our 
instructors, society washes its hands of us, 
we pass from its border-land into Bohemia, 
and are known no more. This being the 
case, it may not be amiss, in the interest 
of the uninitiated in such topics, to glean 
a few stray hints from the above-mentioned 
statutes, the paramount importance of 
which presumptuous or irreverent out- 
siders may possibly at first sight be 
inclined to question. 

We will not dwell upon such manifest 
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violations of good breeding as come under 
the head of positive vulgarity, these being, 
as a matter of course, tabooed by every 
right-thinking individual, and justly re- 
garded as an unmistakable criterion of 
social inferiority, but we may notice 
one or two minor points of etiquette 
which, although apparently unimportant, 
are perhaps on that very account the more 
strenuously insisted on, as crucial tests by 
which the right to social recognition is at 
once established or negatived. 

The first and most intelligible of these 
is the rule that no young lady should 
be seen in public without a chaperon, 
who, provided that she is or has been 
married, is considéred, whatever her age 
may be, as thoroughly suitable for the 
office. This accommodating privilege, it 
is true, occasionally entails rather ludicrous 
consequences; as in the case where damsels 
of mature years make their appearance in 
a ball-room under the wing of a mentor 
younger than themselves, but in her 
capacity of matron perfectly equal in the 
eyes of society to the responsibility of pro- 
tecting them. The next item also concerns 
the young ladies, those, at least, who 
chance to inhabit Belgravia, with whose 
liberty of locomotion it has a decided 
tendency to interfere; their morning walks, 
even when accompanied by the indis- 
pensable abigail, being capriciously re- 
stricted to that patrician quarter of the 
town. They may shop in Sloane Street, 
or even in Knightsbridge, but Hyde Park 
Corner is a barrier beyond which, like the 
lote-tree in Mahomet’s seventh heaven, for 
them there is no passing; one step further 
would lead them into Piccadilly, and then 
—what would Mrs. Grundy say! Another 
point, the non-observance of which is a 
constant stumbling-block to the unwary, 
and which, more than either of the pre- 
ceding, distinguishes the legitimate member 
of society from the mere hanger-on, is the 
invariable habit, when speaking of titled 
individuals under ducal rank, of designating 
them simply as “lord,” or “lady,” as the 
case may be. This summary process, in- 
comprehensible to the outsider, who talks 
of an earl with bated breath, and positively 
revels in the word marchioness, has the 
undoubted advantage, not only of estab- 
lishing an imaginary link of privileged 
familiarity between the speaker and the 
personage alluded to, but also of at once 
exposing to deserved reprobation any casual 
slip of the tongue on the part of an 
inexperienced interloper. 





That one of the primary conditions of 
social etiquette should be a thoroughly com- 
prehensive and intimate acquaintance with 
the perplexing question ‘ Who’s who?” 
is natural enough ; and that this congenial 
study should so far absorb the intellectual 
faculties of its lady votaries as to render 
them incapable of any other, is equally 
intelligible. It is not sufficient for them 
to have the main features of the peerage, 
baronetage, and county families at their 
fingers’ ends; they must be learned in 
genealogies, intermarriages, and collateral 
relationships, and, most important qualifi- 
cation of all, they must be able to enu- 
merate at a moment’s notice the expect- 
ancies of every heir, direct or presumptive, 
in the United Kingdom. It is possible 
that on subjects unconnected with this 
prescribed educational routine their ideas 
may be less satisfactorily developed, and 
that such stereotyped phrases—invented, 
we firmly believe, for their special use and 
benefit—as “‘ Don’t you know ?” and “ too 
awfully nice,” may play too prominent a 
part in their habitual conversation ; but as 
these idiomatic—we had almost said idiotic 
—expressions are not only sanctioned by 
the world they live in, but have become 
part and parcel of every domestic vocabu- 
lary, they can hardly be expected to claim 
exemption from the universal failing. 

Where, however, society is adamant, is 
in the matter of pronunciation. No 
academy or “ dictionnaire des précieuses ” 
is more intolerant on the score of incorrect 
accentuation, or more tenacious of the 
purity, viewed according to its own tradi- 
tional impressions, of the English tongue. 
It is permissible to be, as Othello has it, 
“rude in speech ; “argot” (a more eupho- 
nious term than “slang,” and therefore 
less objectionable) may be indulged in with 
impunity. But the inanities of every- 
day dialogue are only tolerated when un- 
exceptionally articulated, and the bear— 
such phenomena are now and then to be 
met with even in the exclusive atmo- 
sphere of a London drawing-room—must 
“dance to the genteelest of tunes.” No 
wonder, then, that the slightest solecism in 
tone or expression is immediately detected, 
and that the parvenu, who by one unlucky 
slip of the tongue has irrevocably com- 
mitted himself, forfeits thereby his claim to 
social recognition, and is judged accordingly. 

In certain cases the difference of pro- 
nunciation, as adopted respectively by the 
higher and middle classes, is too strongly 
marked to admit of any assimilation ; 
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the supporters of each, either from 
habit or conviction, clinging stubbornly 


to their instinctive ideas of correctness. . 


Take for example the words Berkeley and 
Derby, pronounced, according to the innate 
predilection or social standing of the 
speaker, Barkeley and Darby, or Burkeley 
and Durby. Between these two extremes 
there can be no “milieu;” you must 
espouse either the aristocratic or the 
popular side of the question, and which- 
ever mode you may elect to follow, you 
will never be able to prove to your own 
satisfaction, or to that of anybody else, 
whether you are right or wrong. As much 
may be said’ of Conduit and Cunduit, 
Cromwell and Crumwell, and Cowper and 
Cooper; although in the latter case the 
popular version appears to us decidedly 
preferable, inasmuch as the arbitrary trans- 
formation of the first syllable would equally 
apply to his brother poet Cowley, and who 
in the world ever dreamt of calling him 
Cooley ? 

Where, however, the pronunciation of 
a word depends entirely on established 
usage, without the remotest reference to 
the manner in which it is spelt, we have 
no rule to guide us but oral experience, 
which can alone save us from being inevit- 
ably caught tripping ; and this is the more 
indispensable where family or territorial 
names are concerned, as a very few 
instances will suffice to show. How is it 
possible for those unversed in conversa- 
tional eccentricity to divine that Chol- 
mondeley, a name suggestive of ancestral 
glories and patrician elegance, should be 
ruthlessly metamorphosed into Chumley ; 
or that, by some inexplicable freak of 
custom, Arcedeckne should degenerate 
into Archdeacon? Why should Bourke 
and Corry be pronounced respectively 
Burke and Curry? and why, above all, 
are we doomed to recognise the Norman 
patronymics Beauchamp and Belvoir in such 
inharmonious substitutions as Beecham and 
Beaver? It would be easy to enumerate 
many similar examples of unaccountable 
and, we may safely add, unflattering trans- 
formations, the “raison d’étre” of which 
is one of the puzzling mysteries of con- 
ventional etiquette ; but it is wiser on the 
whole to accept them as accomplished 
facts, lest, in examining too closely the 
“wheels within wheels” of that wondrous 
piece of mechanism called society, we 
should lay ourselves open to the charge of 
“lése-majesté,” and thereby forfeit the 
privilege of being one of its members. 
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CHAPTER IX. A NIGHT ON THE HEATH. 

Tus had been Gareth’s letter to Sybil : 


** Bacon Chambers, Arundel Street, 
‘*Strand, Tuesday. 


‘6 MY OWN DARLING LITTLE WHITE LILY, 
—I have been unable to write to you 
before on account of work, heat, and horrid 
disagreeables of every sort which have 
pressed on me, and made me out of heart, 
out of health, and out of everything but 
love. My dearest, I must see and talk to 
you. Circumstances have made it absolutely 
necessary that I should do so: that is, if 
we are to maintain our present relations to 
one another, and if you love me as you 
say. To be frank, my people find it 
hard to believe that you do. I had hoped 
to send you a more loving message from 
them; but how can you blame Helen for 
doubting my sweetheart’s affection when it 
rests on nothing but my own word? She 
loves me, and has made sacrifices for me 
before now, as I know she did for her 
husband when she married him. How is 
she to believe in the love of a girl, who 
engages herself to a man and denies him 
the commonest rights of friendship, and 
expects fidelity from a lover whom she 
refuses even to see? My dear Sybil, it is 
absurd. Either you want to get rid of 
me or you don’t. If you don’t, you had 
better meet me beside the old gravel- 
pit, on Chadleigh. Heath, the day after 
to-morrow. I know your mother gene- 
rally lies down after dinner, and leaves you 
free to escape to your own room or for a 
stroll in the garden ; so you must manage © 
to let the stroll take you a little further 
on that evening. There is a down train 
which stops at Chadleigh Heath Station at 
three minutes past eight in the evening, and 
will just suit me, as I can run down by it, 
meet you by the old gravel-pit hard-by, 
and have time to say what I want to you 
before catching the up train which leaves 
at half-past eight. It will be rather sharp 
work, however, and you must be punctual. 
Remember, I shall be there whatever 
happens; and if I don’t see you I shall 
believe that your love for me was all a 
pretence, and shall curse the day that I was 
ever fool enough to fancy otherwise.” 

There were a few pretty coaxing words 
in conclusion; but Sybil hardly saw them. 
Gareth had written on Tuesday, and had 
said, underlining it, “‘ Meet me the day after 
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to-morrow ;” but the “ day after to-morrow” 


would be Thursday, and this was Thursday. 
It was to-day he was expecting her. There 
was no time even to answer the letter, or to 
demur to hour or place, however much she 
might have wished to do so: no time for 
anything but to telegraph, and to do that 
in a little village like Chadleigh End, where 
the post-mistress knew everybody, and 
started half the gossip in the place, was a 
thing from which Sybil shrank with natural 
repugnance. Besides, what could she say 
in a telegram which would satisfy Gareth, 
and persuade him of her love while deny- 
ing him his wish? If only she had had 
time to write ! 

There was nothing in it after all to make 
some girls unhappy. To the vulgar mind, 
indeed, it might have seemed a rather 
pleasantly exciting matter, this slipping out 
on a summer’s evening to meet one’s lover, 
and returning home with his kisses on one’s 
lips through the balmy summer twilight. 
There was no real difficulty about it either. 
Just as freely as his letters reached her, she 
was free to come and go as she pleased with- 
out comment and question, seeing that since 
their unhappy division her mother never 
came into the dining-room to meals, or took 
any notice by word or sign of her daughter's 
doings. 

On the other hand, however, Sybil felt 
that this freedom rested in part on the 
promise she had given to her mother on 
the day when she announced her intention 
of breaking with Lionel Ashleigh. 

“ Mamma, I cannot give Gareth up. I 
love him and he loves me; but I will not 
marry him till you give your consent. I 
will not even see him till you say I may. 
I will be content with his letters, if you will 
only not press me about the other one any 
more.” 

And Mrs. Dysart had not pressed her— 
inwords. Lionel’s name was not mentioned. 
Nobody watched her. Nobody said “‘ Stay 
within doors.” If she did so it was of 
her own will and for shame of being seen 
while her name was still the chief subject 
for gossip in the place. 

So far she had been let alone, and she 
had kept her word. Would it be wrong 
to break it now? 

Puzzling the question feebly in her own 
conscience, Sybil did not think so. After all 
her mother had not accepted the compact. 
She had said nothing, and had maintained 
a line of conduct which could hardly be 
called anything but pressure, put it as you 
would. If she had been kind and loving 





in her disapproval, Sybil would have shrunk 
from displeasing her further; but her 
harshness made an excuse in itself for 
disobedience ; and if by giving way to it 
she were to anger Gareth—if, having lost 
her mother’s love, she were to lose his, what 
would be left to her? For she was sure 
that he meant what he said, and she would 
not blame him for it. It was no sin in him 
to have loved her. He was breaking no 
engagement in doing so. What wonder 
that his sister thought him hardly used? 
The pity was that he should have fixed on 
such an unseemly hour and place, instead of 
giving her time to arrange some more 
decorous way of meeting. 

To be sure, the gravel-pit alluded to was 
not on the road between the station and 
the village, or in the way of ordinary 
pedestrians ; but people driving over from 
Dilworth passed close by it; and suppose 
that any of the Ashleighs should do so and 
see her; or that Lionel himself should be 
visiting any of his parishioners in that 
direction, and come upon her talking with 
her new lover! The mere idea of anything 
so terrible made her flush and shiver ; and 
it was some consolation to her to think that 
the lateness of the hour would render either 
event highly improbable. Still, that very 
lateness would make her being out alone 
more improper, if she were to encounter 
anyone who knew her ; and a few hot tears 
fell from her eyes as she decided that no 
girl had ever been so hardly placed before, 
or had met with so little sympathy. 

How little she guessed, while she sat 
weeping in her room, that at that very 
moment Jenny was standing face to face 
with the young clergyman on the heath, 
which her sister was going to cross later, 
and pleading with him to help in making 
the latter’s situation easier for her! 

The long sultry day drew to a close at 
last ; Jenny had come home and settled to 
her ordinary occupations; Lion had kept 
his promise, done his unselfish task and 
gone. Then the tea-bell rang. Jenny car- 
ried up her mother’s little tray to her room ; 
and Sybil came downstairs at last to preside 
at the meal which the two girls partook of 
together in the dining-room, dinner being 
a ceremony disposed of earlier in the heat 
of thesummer months. It was not a lively 
repast to-day. Jenny, indeed, talked faster 
than usual, being in mortal dread lest her 
sister should have recognised the sound of 
Lion’s step in the hall and want an ex- 
planation of it. She need not have been 
afraid, however. Even Jenny’s remarks she 
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hardly heard, and when, tea being over, the 
younger girl proposed that they should go 
out for a stroll in the garden, she refused 
almost pettishly ; then coloured up at her 
own rudeness and said, “I beg your pardon, 
Jenny,” with a tearful glitter in her eyes 
which would have gone far to fill Jenny’s 
with sympathetic moisture, if the latter had 
not been full of such joyful hopes just then, 
that she had no room for tears. Nay, if 
she wept at all, she felt more inclined to do 
so for Lionel, whose retreating tread (for a 
refined feeling of delicacy had impelled her 
to keep out of his way) had sounded so sad 
and heavy in her ears that it seemed more 
just to grieve for him than for the sister, 
whose punishment, so she argued from her 
mother’s softened look and embrace, would 
soon be over. 

“The sun is still on the garden, and my 
head isso bad, I should only make it worse 
if I went out with you,” Sybil said in 
explanation of her refusal. ‘“ Besides, if I 
don’t go, perhaps mamma will. Sheought to 
take more exercise, and I think I shall go 
to my room and lie down instead. If I 
shouldn’t come down again, don’t disturb 
me, Jenny. I daresay I shall go to bed 
early, and I don’t want to be woke.” 

She said the same to a servant whom she 
met on the stairs, and who enquired after 
her headache. 

“Tt is no better, thank you, Lizzie. I 
meant to have gone out for a turn, but the 
air is so hot I shall lie down instead. Don’t 
come into my room again for fear I should be 
asleep. I shall not want anything more 
to-night.” 

The fact was, an idea had come into her 
head, and she wanted to have leisure to 
carry it out. Gareth’s suggestion of the 
garden had been foiled by Jenny’s proposal 
to go out there, and the uncertainty of being 
able to get away from her if she did so; 
but there was another mode of getting out 
which he did not know of. In Sybil’s room 
there were two doors, one opening on to the 
landing and facing Jenny’s ; the other into 
a sort of little lobby leading to the bath- 
room and communicating with the down- 
stairs regions by a narrow back staircase. 
There was a door at the bottom of this stair- 
case which opened directly into the old 
barnyard of the whilom hostelry. You 
had only to pass through the latter, unlatch 
a little gate, and you could be out in the 
meadows unseen by anyone; for only Sybil’s 
room and the bath-room looked out that 


way; and, after the morning’s work was 
done, even the servants were little likely 











to be going up and down the staircase which 
led to them. Sybil could slip out this way 
to her trysting-place, meet Gareth, and 
return without fear of interruption or of 
being found out. She would be in the 
house again before nine, and it was still 
light by then, at this time of the year. 

It was certainly darker than usual, how- 
ever, when at twenty minutes to eight she 
opened the gate leading into the meadows, 
and, giving one hasty glance behind her, 
passed through it. The sun had gone down 
in a mass of blurred fiery vapour, leaving 
behind it streaks of orange tawny colour 
upon a ground of dull lurid grey. There 
was not even a breath of wind. The 
hedges, under which she passed, keeping 
close to them to avoid observation from the 
house, were white with dust, which lay 
unstirred on leaf, and twig, and blossom; 
and a leaden weight seemed to press upon 
the hot atmosphere, and bow the blithest 
energies beneath it. 

Sybil, poor girl, was far from feeling 
blithe. It was clear to her that a thunder- 
storm was impending, and, though she did 
not think there was any likelihood of its 
breaking before she got home, the idea of 
Gareth having perhaps to travel back to 
London through it filled her with dread, 
and intensified her sense of her mother’s 
harshness to them both. It did not occur 
to her that it was not Mrs. Dysart who had 
obliged him to select that hour out of the 
twenty-four for his journey and trysting; 
or that he had arranged it simply to suit 
his own selfish convenience, without even a 
thought for that of his sweetheart. Love 
had decided at once for him that he must 
have found it impossible to come down at 
any other time ; and, little given to rebel- 
lion as she was, she resented for his sake 
the unforgiving spirit which, by banishing 
him from the place, put him to the necessity 
of making the journey at all. 

The deserted gravel-pit, beside which 
they were to meet, was a very old and deep 
one, and nearly overgrown by a tangle of 
blackberry and elder bushes, which over- 
hung the broken sides with a wealth of leaf, 
and flower, and fruit, and flung out long 
curling trails of clematis and bryony to 
meet and clasp in the middle. Chadleigh 
Station, looking like a small white sentry- 
box in the centre of the heath, was about 
three hundred yards distant ; but a clump 
of stunted pollard oaks between shut the 
old pit from view, and served at the same 
time for a screen from behind which Sybil 
could watch the arrival of the train. There 
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was no otherhuman habitationinsight: only 
in the distance a thin column of blue smoke 
rising above a clump of fir-trees testified to 
the neighbourhood of Jowl the herb-seller’s 
hovel. 

Sybil was in excellent time. She had 
taken care she should be so, giving herself 
five minutes more than the walk required 
in order that he might prove the reality of 
her love by finding her waiting for him. 
She had never waited in her life for Lionel ; 
but she was willing to do so for Gareth: 
willing that he should know that she loved 
him. He was her idol: yet he had doubted 
it. Well, he should never do so any more. 

Something had made the train late, how- 
ever, and the five minutes had lengthened 
into ten before, peering anxiously through 
the dry dust-laden foliage of the dwarf 
oak-trees, she saw the white puff of smoke 
followed by the long curving snake-line 
of the advancing train. It drew up at the 
station. There was the usual little bustle 
of arrival, people getting in, people getting 
out, more of the latter than usual, it seemed 
to her; then another puff, a snort, a shriek, 
and off the train went again, rattling away 
to Leatherhead. Sybil could see the greater 
part of the people who had arrived trailing 
off in a scattered black line along the road 
leading to the village. Some might be 
coming her way, but she did not stay to 
look. If there were, it would not be well 
for her dignity to be caught thus palpably 
waiting for her lover; and with a shy 
desire of maintaining her self-respect even 
in his eyes, she went round to the other 
side of the gravel-pit, and began to busy 
herself in gathering some of the wild 
flowers which grew in profusion around its 
sides. She had collected quite a handful, 
harebells, ox-eye daisies, and big purple 
campanulas, when a step came behind her 
on the grass, dyeing her face with happy 
blushes, so that for the moment she bent 
it lower over her nosegay as if to hide the 
joy it could not help but show. Only for 
a moment. The next, the thought came 
to her, “He will not think I love him 
much if I am too absorbed in my flowers 
even to notice his approach,” and her 
bashful mood changing quickly to tender 
penitence, she dropped her flowers, and 
turned her eyes shining with the love and 
gladness which filled her soul. 

Alas! there was no answering glance to 
meet it. The step was only that of a rough 
heath pony which was feeding near. There 
was no other living thing in sight. 

For the first time a dread smote on 





Sybil’s heart. Was he not here after all? 
Had he not come? Washeuntrue? And 
with a swift movement she darted to the 
little clump of trees, and peered eagerly 
through the boughs in the direction of the 
station. There was a porter there wheeling 
something along. There was a womeu, 
standing beside what looked like a gigantic 
bundle ; these on the up platform. On the 
down one there were two men talking 
together. It was too far off to distinguish 
their appearance, but one was evidently a 
gentleman and tall: and the conviction 
came to her that it must be Gareth. Perhaps 
he had encountered some acquaintance on 
the way down, and, unable to shake him off, 
was letting him talk himself: out rather 
than rouse his suspicion by turning off at 
once to the gravel-pit. Yes, that must be 
so, and to assist his effort Sybil must be 
careful not to show herself. So long as he 
was there it was all right, and she could go 
back to her flowers with a joyful heart, 
until he could get free and come to her. 

But the moments passed by and he did 
not come. The twilight was thickening. 
Big coppery-grey clouds had begun to 
climb the heavens, blotting out the faint 
evening blue and the first twinkling stars ; 
and once the earth trembled with a low 
muttermg sound like thunder. Sybil 
glanced at her watch. It was twenty 
minutes past eight. In ten more the up 
train would be in, and he must go by it. 
What could he be thinking of? Unable 
to remain where she was, she again ran to 
the point of espial, but with less comfort 
than before. The woman was still there ; 
but the two men were gone, and it was not 
for some minutes that she descried their 
retreating figures far on the path to 
Chadleigh End. For a moment a dimness 
came over Sybil’s eyes and her heart 
seemed to stop; then, once again, hope 
came faintly back and set it beating. 
Perhaps Gareth, finding it useless to shake 
off his friend in any other manner, was 
accompanying him a part of the way, and 
would turn back on some pretext when 
they reached the edge of the common, and 
make all haste to her side; but what trouble 
his consideration for her was putting him 
to, and how angry and impatient he must 
be at the shortness of the time left to them! 
Ah ! if only mamma had been 

Hush ! who was that? 

It was someone coming across the 
common in her direction. Not Gareth: a 
boy with a basket on his shoulder; and 
dreading to be recognised she retreated to 
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the other side of the gravel-pit, and recom- 
menced her pretence, a sadly miserable one 
now, of flower-gathering. She heard his 
whistle draw nearer and nearer, and then 
break off suddenly. Had he seen her and 
stopped, or had he gone by? It was all 
silence ; she could not tell ; and the tangle 
of wild clematis and blackberries, behind 
which she had crept, hid the opposite side 
of the pit from her. It flashed across her 
mind after a minute that it would also hide 
her from Gareth if he were in truth 
approaching and on the look out for her ; 
and in the last lingering hope of seeing him 
she leant forward, parting the clustering 
sprays with eager hands, and thrusting 
between them a pale eager little face which 
hardly felt the first hot thunder-drops that 
at the same moment fell upon it. Unfor- 
tunately she had not noticed that she was 
standing on the very brink of the pit, or 
that repeated rains had so hollowed out the 
sides from below that in some places only 
the tough roots of the bushes which girdled 
it sustained the thin stratum of soil which 
from above looked like solid ground. In 
others, indeed, these too had given way, 
and turf, shrubs, and creepers had fallen in 
a huge mass of green luxuriant ruin to the 
bottom. It was this which happened now; 
and Sybil’s. light weight, resting on an over- 
hanging piece just ready to fall, precipitated 
the calamity. She felt it give beneath her, 
made a frantic clutch at a long blackberry 
bough, felt the sharp spines on it tear her 
hand and wrist, let go with a cry, and fell 
crashing down into the hole beneath, 
bearing with her an avalanche of stones, 
gravel, and weeds, uprooted by her fall. 


The lightning was playing in swift blue 
flashes over the heath, and the rain falling 
in a hot hissing downpour, when, about 
ten o’clock that night, as old Isaac Jowl was 
trudging homeward from some distant 
expedition on which he had got belated, he 
heard a voice, seemingly at his feet, crying 
faintly for “ help.” 

For a moment some weird notion of 
fairies or goblins came into the plant- 
collector’s mind, and with an uneasy glance 
over his shoulder at a milk-white spray of 
clematis, which waving through the darkness 
looked like some dancing sprite, he was 
hurrying on the faster when the cry again 
sounded, this time with a distinctly human 
intonation. 

“Help! For God’s sake come to me.” 

“By the Lud,” said Isaac, stopping short 
in his walk, “’tis from t’owld pit yonder. 











What fool’s gotten down into’t now? Sarve 
em right to bide theer.” 

But though he said it, he was not 
sufficiently hard-hearted to pass on; and in 
another moment was bending over the pit 
and peering into the black darkness below. 

“Heh, there!” hé called out. “ Who's 
gotten ye below, an’ who be ye?” 

A woman’s voice, weak with pain and 
broken with sobs, answered him. 

“For God’s sake help me. I am Miss 
Dysart. Mrs. Dysartof Hillbrow’sdaughter. 
I have fallen down and hurt my foot, so that 
Ican’t move. Pray, pray help me out.” 

“Miss Dysart! One o’ Widder Dysart’s 
gals !” cried old Jowl in blank amazement. 
“ An’ down theer! Young ooman, what- 


ever were ye up to? Some larks, I 


warrant me. Be ye aloan?” 

There was no answer, however, but a low 
cry. In the effort to rise in speaking to 
him, poor Sybil had moved her foot ; and 
the pain which followed was so sharp, that 
she fainted away under it. 


When she next recovered she was in 
Jowl’s cottage, lying on a wretched kind of 
flock-bed, infinitely filthy and repulsive to 
both eye and nose, with her injured foot 
bound up in rags wetted with some herb- 
decoction, and her mouth smarting from 
the raw whisky which the plant-doctor 
had been trying to force into it. Her 
hat was gone, her clothes were soaked and 
draggled with the rain, which had been 
falling on her for the last two hours. There 
were scratches, too, on her face, and bruises 
on her hands and arms from her fall, and 
her whole body ached from head to foot. 
But all this was nothing to the horror of 
finding herself in such a place, alone at 
that hour of the night, with the ill-condi- 
tioned old man, of whom no one ever said 
any good; and almost before she had 
recovered full consciousness, she was im- 
ploring him with all the energy of which 
she was capable, to take her home, to take 
her back to her mother at once. She 
would pay him anything if he would only 
do so. “Oh, mother, mother! if you could 
see me now! If I were only with you!” 

Old Jowl looked her in the face and 
laughed. He did not mean to be brutal. 
He was even rather sorry for the poor girl, 
though his opinion of her at the best of 
times was not flattering; but the request 
struck him as too supremely ludicrous not 
to be laughed at. 

“Tak’ ye whoam at onst! Why, lass, 
d’ye think I’m gawn all the way t” Hillbrow 
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wi’ you on my back, an’ a storm o’ this like 
i’ the face o’ us? Happen ye’re out o’ your 
senses to ask it ; and by gom, I’d be more so 
to listen to ye. Noa, noa, young ooman, 
be thankful ye’re under a decent roof at 


all, an’ wi’ the benefit o’ havin’ yer foot | 


doctored as none o’ yer high-flyin’ orspital 
skip-jacks could doctor it ef they tried till 
Doomsday. Keep yerself still an’ ’twill 
be well in twenty-four hours; an’ pay me 
for the cure arterwards, ef ye please. I'll 
not refuse my just dues; but doan’t go 
astin impawsibles. Whoam ye shall go 
when ’tis daylight, an’ I can get out my 
cart and moke to take ye; but bide here 
ye mun till then, an’ be thankful for it. 
Mebbe ye an’ yer mother ‘ll not be so ready 
to spite old Jowl in future. ‘Tisn’t only 
serving gals as gets inter trouble, they say, 
yoong missy; an’ ye mun be glad this 
night that old Jowl’s no gabbler, an’ can 
know a thing or two wi’out blabbin’ o’t.” 

He stumped away into an inner room as 
he spoke ; and miserable as Sybil felt, she 
dared urge him no more. There was an 
insolent meaning in the man’s tone which 
cowed and humiliated her; and when he 
reappeared with sundry old feminine 
garments, and the suggestion that she 
should change her own soaked clothes 
for them, she only shrank from him with 
a timid gesture of refusal, and covered 
her face with her hands to hide the tears 
which were raining down it. Jowl laughed 


again. 
“As ye like. As ye like,” he said 
complacently. ‘They’re clean enow, turn 


up yer nose at ’em an’ ye will; but I’ll not 
force ’em on ye. I’m just dead beat wi’ 
toatin’ of ye here, an’ I’m gaun to sleep in 
tother room; so ye can do the same by 
yerself. If yere waking fust in the 
mornin’, call me;” and he disappeared 
again. There was no use in saying any- 
thing more tohim. He meant her no harm; 
but Mrs. Dysart had injured him, and 
her daughters had markedly avoided his 
house in their parish visitings. He was not 
likely to put himself out of his way to 
comfort one of them ; and he did not. 
How long that night seemed to the 
tender, delicately-nurtured girl lying there 
in the darkness, shivering with cold and 
fright, and trembling at every sound in 





the creaky worm-eaten hovel, at the snores 
of the sleeper inthe innerroom, the muttered 
thunder in the distance, and the drip drip 
of the rain through the rotten thatch ! 

“Mother, mother, mother!” was the 
one cry of her heart the whole time. ‘Oh, 
mother! if you will only take me into your 
arms again after this, I will never go 
against you, or vex you any more—never, 
never.” : 

No, never any more. That promise was 
a true one, and to be kept for all eternity; 
yet it was not Sybil Dysart who had the 
keeping of it. God, the All Powerful, had 
taken that out of her hands. 

There was no warning for the girl. 
When, by bribes and entreaties, she per- 
suaded the grumbling Jowl to take her 
home as early as five o'clock on the 


following morning, it was natural to find 


the blinds still down all over the house, 
and to have her timid knock’ answered by 
Jenny rather than by a servant—Jenny, 
dressed, and with a face so white, so wild 
and haggard, as showed at once that she, 
at any rate, had discovered her sister’s 
absence the night before. 

It was with a sob of something like 
relief that, after one terrified glance around, 
expectant of another and more dreaded 
face, Sybil flung herself into the out- 
stretched trembling arms which clasped 
her, and clung there whispering : 

“Jenny, don’t look so. I couldn’t help 
it. Indeed, Icouldn’t. I fell into a gravel- 
pit, and couldn’t get out. Oh, I have had 
such a night; I am so ill, so tired. Does 
mamma know? Ah, I see she does by your 
face. Jenny, is she very angry? Let me 
go to her. Let me tell her about it. It 
is all true, every word. The man there 
will vouch for it ; and it was her fault. If 
she had not been so hard——” 

But Jenny stopped her with a cry, a cry 
so full of sharp unutterable pain, that it 
seemed to rend the heart it broke from. 

“Hard! Oh, hush!” she cried out 
wildly, pressing her. hand upon her sister’s 
mouth. “Sybil, be silent! You don’t know 
—oh, my God, how can I tell you! You 
can’t go to her. You—— Sybil, Sybil, we 
have no mother any more. When she 
found you were gone, the shock killed her. 
She is dead.” 
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